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A.  LIST  OF  SCOTTISH  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  WHO 
WEftE  KILLED  AT  FLODDEN  FIELD,  QTH  SEPTEMBER,  1513; 
WITH  AST  APPENDIX,  WHEREIN  ARE  NOTICED  THOSE  WHO  WERE 
MADE  PRISONERS  BY  THE  ENGLISH,  AND  THOSE  WHO  ESCAPED  FROM 
THE  BATTLE. 

BY  EGBERT  WHITE. 

AFTER  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  appeared  in  Volume  III. 
of  these  Transactions,  David  Laing,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  draw  up  a  roll  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
Scotland  who  fell  in  that  fatal  field.  A  hint  from  so  high  a  quarter 
was  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  following  is  the  result  of  my  investi- 
gations. Abercromby,  in  his  Martial  Achievements  of  the  Scots  Na- 
tion, Vol.  IL,  pp.  540-1,  supplies,  through  the  aid  of  George  Crawford, 
author  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  the  most  ample  account  of  the  slain. 
I  have  seen,  and  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
paper.  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  said  George  Crawford's  Peerage 
of  Scotland,  of  the  Baronage  of  that  kingdom  by  Douglas,  and  of  the  same 
author's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  edited  by  "Wood,  1813, 1  have  been  enabled 
to  correct  the  list  supplied  by  Abercromby,  and  to  make  additions 
which  he  had  been  unable  to  procure.  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  W.S., 
Edinburgh,  handed  me  some  names,  which  I  have  inserted  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  notes  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy  and  Poetical  Works  of 
Scott  supplied  a  few,  and  others  have  been  gleaned  in  the  general  course 
of  my  reading.  I  may  remark  that,  in  glancing  over  the  history  of  several 
early  families,  both  in  the  Peerage  and  Baronage  of  Scotland,  on  des- 
cending to  1513,  it  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling  I  observed  so  many 
of  the  chief  representatives  recorded  as  having  fallen  with  the  King 
at  Flodden  on  the  9th  September  of  that  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  those  who  were  slain  at  Flodden,  I  have  an- 
nexed, in  an  Appendix,  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  individuals 
who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  English,  and  also  noticed  a  portion  of 
those  who  escaped.  They  are  indeed  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
slain.  Of  the  latter  I  would  not  infer  that  the  following  roll  is  in  itself 
complete.  It  may  still  be  augmented  from  charter  chests,  family  re- 
cords, and  the  bye-paths  of  Scottish  history.  Besides,  many  noble  and 
brave  men  went  to  Flodden,  and  fell  there,  who  never  found  any  chro- 
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nicler;  hence  their  names,  like  themselves,  have  vanished  from  the 
world.  But  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  those  which  Time  has  left  us,  and 
I  have  attempted  to  gather  them  together.  The  names  distinguished  by 
an  asterisk  are  supplied  by  Abercromby,  though  not  authenticated  by 
any  other  reference  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation. 


NOBLEMEN  AND    GENTLEMEN   KILLED    AT   THE 
BATTLE    OF  FLODDEN. 

1.  JAMES  THE  FOURTH,  King  of  Scotland,  born  1472,  succeeded 

his  father  1488.  Married  in  1503,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England.  Heir,  James,  an  infant,  after- 
wards the  fifth  of  that  name,  King  of  Scotland. 

2.  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  natural  son  to  the  King  by  Mary,  daughter  of 

Archibald  Boyd  of  Bonshaw.  Born  1492.  Appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  1509,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land 1510. 

3.  GEORGE  HEPBURN,  elected  Bishop  of  the  Isles  1510.     He  was  uncle 

to  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

4.  LAWRENCE  OLIPHANT,  Abbot  of  Inchaftray,  second  son  to  John  second 

Lord  Oliphant. 

5.  WILLIAM  BTINSH,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire. 

6.  ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  second  Earl  of  Argyle.     m.  Elizabeth  Stuart, 

eldest  daur.  of  John  first  Earl  of  Lennox.  Heir,  Colin,  his  eldest 
son.  Conjointly  with  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  he  commanded 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  army.  Alluding  to  him,  Scott  ob- 
serves : — 

"  the  western  mountaineer 

Rush'd  with  hare  hosom  on  the  spear, 

And  flung  the  feehle  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied." 

He  was  buried  at  Kilmun. 

7.  JOHN  DOUGLAS,  second  Earl  of  Morton,     m.  Janet  Crighton,  daur.  of 

Cranston-Riddel.     Succeeded  by  James,  his  eldest  son. 

8.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM,  first  Earl  of  Montrose.     m.  first,  Annabella,  daur. 

of  John  Lord  Drummond ;  secondly,  Janet,  daur.  of  Sir  Archi- 
bald Edmonstone;  thirdly,  Christian  Wawane  of  Legy.  JTeir, 
William,  his  son  by  the  first  wife.  With  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford, he  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  to  the  left  of  that 
where  the  King  was  stationed. 

9  WILLIAM  HAT,  fourth  Earl  of  Errol.     m,  Elizabeth,  dau  of  William 
first  Lord  Ruthven.     Heir,  William,  his  only  son. 
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10.  ADAM  HEPBUEN,  second  Earl  of  Both  well.    m.  Agnes  Stuart,  natural 

daur.  of  James  Earl  of  Buchan.  Succeeded  by  his  only  son, 
Patrick.  He  headed  the  tfody  of  reserve  placed  behind  the  King, 
and  before  him,  on  his  right,  were  the  Highlanders  under  Lennox 
and  Argyle. 

11.  DAVID  KENNEDY,  first  Earl  of  Cassillis.     m.  first,   Agnes,   eldest 

daur.  of  William  Lord  Borthwick;   secondly,  Lady  Grizel  Boyd, 
daur.  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arran.     Jffiwr,  Gilbert,  by  his  first  wife. 

12.  GEOEGE  LESLEY,  second  Earl  of  Rothes. 

1 3.  JOHN  LINDSAY,  fifth  Earl  of  Crawford,     m.  Mariota,  sister  of  Alex- 

ander second  Lord  Home. 

14.  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR,   second  Earl  of  Caithness,     m.  Mary,  daur.  of 

Sir  William  Keith  of  Innerugy.      Succeeded  by  John,  his  eldest 

son. 

Having  been  outlawed  and  his  property  forfeited  for  avenging  an  ancient  feud, 
the  Earl  came  to  the  King,  and  submitted  to  his  mercy  on  the  evening  preceding 
the  battle,  bringing  with  him  three  hundred  young  warriors  all  arrayed  in  green. 
James  granted  an  immunity  to  the  chieftain  and  his  followers,  but  they  were  all 
slain  on  the  field. 

15.  JOHN  STEWAET,   second  Earl  of  Athol.     m.  Lady  Mary  Campbell, 

third  daur.  of  Archibald,  second  Earl  of  Argyle.    ITeir,  John,  his 
only  son. 

16.  MATTHEW  STEWAET,  second  Earl  of  Lennox,     m.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 

ton, daur.  of  James  Lord  Hamilton.    Succeeded  by  John,  his  only 
son. 


17.  JAMES  ABEECEOMBY  of  Birkenbog.     m.   Margaret,  eldest  daur.  of 

Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  Deskford  and  Eindlater. 

18.  JOHN  ADAM,  descended  from  Reginald  Adam  and  Catherine  Mow- 

bray,  daughter  of  an  English  knight,  temp.  Richard  II.  Hew, 
Charles,  his  only  son. 

19.  ANDEEW  ANSTEUTHEE  of  Anstruther.    m.  Christian,  widow  of  David 

Hepburn  of  Waughton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  James  Sandielands  of 
Calder.  Heir,  John,  his  only  son. 

20.*RoBEBT  AENOT  of  Woodmill. 
21.* JOHN  BALFOUE  of  Denmill. 

22.  ROBEET  BLACKADDEE  of  Blackadder.     m.  Alison,  fourth  daur.  of 

George,  Master  of  Angus. 

23.  WILLIAM  third  LOED  BOETHWICK.      m.  Maryota  de  Hope  Pringle. 

Hwr,  William,  his  eldest  son. 

24.  SIE  ALEXANDEE  BOSWELL  of  Balmuto.     m.  first,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of 

Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie ;  secondly,  Alison,  sister  of 
Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder.  Succeeded  by  David,  eldest  son 
by  his  first  wife. 
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25.  THOMAS  BOSWELL  of  Atichinleek,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  that 

name.  m.  Annabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Lou- 
doun.  Heir,  David,  his  only  son. 

26.  ALAN,  Master  of  Cathcart,  eldest  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart. 

m.  first,  Agnes,  daur.  of  Robert  Lord  Lisle ;  secondly,  Margaret, 
daur.  of  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Newark.  Heir,  Alan,  his  grandson. 

27.  ROBEET  CATHCABT,  second  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart,  by 

Margaret,  daur.  of  William  Douglas  of  Dumlanrig.  m.  Margaret, 
daur.  and  heiress  of  Alan  Cathcart  of  Carleton.  Heir,  Eobert, 
his  only  son. 

28.  JOHN  CATHCABT,  third  son  of  John  second  Lord  Cathcart. 

29.  SIB,   DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  of  Glenurchy.     m.  first,  Lady  Margaret 

Douglas,  fourth  daur.  of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Angus ;  secondly, 
Margaret,  daur.  of  the  Laird  of  Moncrief.  Succeeded  by  Colin, 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife.  Buried  at  Kilmun. 

30.  JOHN  DE  CABNEGT  of  Einnaird.     m.  .  .  .  Yaus.     Heir,  Eobert,  his 

only  son. 

31.  ROBEBT  COLYILL  of  Hilton,     m.  first,  Margaret  Logan;  secondly, 

Elizabeth,  daur.  and  coheiress  of  Walter  Arnot  of  Balbarton. 
Heir,  James,  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife. 

3 2.* JOHN  COBNWAL  of  Bonhard. 
33.*JoHN  CBAWFOED  of  Ardagh. 

34.  ROBEET  CEAWFOED  of  Auchinames.  m.  Isabel,  sixth  daur.  of  George 

Master  of  Angus. 

35.  JOHN  CEAWFOBD  of  Crawfordland.      m.  Janet  Montgomery,  daur. 

of  the  Baron  of  Giifan.     Heir,  John,  his  eldest  son. 

36.  GEOEGE  DOUGLAS,  Master  of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  fifth 

Earl.  m.  Elizabeth,  second  daur.  of  John  first  Lord  Drummond. 
Heir,  Archibald,  afterwards  sixth  Earl  of  Angus. 

Hume  of  Godscroft  quotes  Archibald,  the  father  of  George  Douglas,  as  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  Scott  in  Marmion  alluding  to  the  same  personage,  says  : — 
"  I  mean  that  Douglas  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore." 

But  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage  of  Scotland,  1 764,  places  him  as  the  fifth  Earl,  and 
Wood,  in  his  edition  of  the  said  work,  adopts  the  same  course. 

37.  SIE  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  of  Glenbervie,  second  son  of  Archibald  fifth 

Earl  of  Angus,  m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  and  heiress  of  James  Auchin- 
leck  of  Glenbervie.  Heir,  Archibald,  his  only  son. 

38.  SIB  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  of  Dumlanrig.     m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Sir 

John  Gordon  of  Lochinvar.     Heir,  James,  his  eldest  son. 

39.*SiE  JOHN  DOUGLAS. 

40.  SIB  JOHN  DUNBAB  of  Mochrum.     m.  Catherine,  sister  of  Sir  William 
Maclellan  of  Bomby .    Heir,  John,  his  only  son. 
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41.  ALEXANDER  first  LORD  ELPHINSTON.    m.  Elizabeth  Barlow,  an  En- 

glish lady,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Margaret  the  Queen.  Heir, 
Alexander,  his  only  son. 

Buchanan  observes  that  the  Scots  assert  how  among  the  number  of  those  clothed 
in  armour  similar  to  that  which  the  King  usually  wore,  Alexander  Lord  Elphin- 
ston  was  one,  who,  being  very  like  the  King  in  stature  and  appearance,  and 
wearing  also  the  royal  insignia,  was  followed  by  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  who 
mistook  him  for  the  monarch,  and  were  killed,  bravely  fighting  around  him. 

Glasgow  Ed.  1827,  Vol.  II,  p.  258. 

42.  EGBERT  third  LORD  ERSKINE,  properly  fourth  Earl  of  Marr  of  the 

name  of  Erskine.  m.  Isobel,  eldest  daur.  of  Sir  George  Campbell 
of  Loudoun.  Ifeir,  John,  his  second  son,  Robert  the  eldest,  having 
died  before  his  father. 

43. ^WILLIAM  FLEMING  of  Barochen. 

44.  SIR  ADAM  FORMAN,  standard-bearer  to  the  King.     Probably  a  bro- 

ther to  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Moray. 

45.  THOMAS  FRAZER,  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  third  Lord 

Lovat. 

46.  SIR  WILLIAM  GORDON,  ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Gight,  third  son 

of  George  second  Earl  of  Huntly. 

47.  SIR  ALEXANDER  GORDON  of  Lochinvar.     m.  first,  Janet,  daur.  of  Sir 

William  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig ;  secondly,  Elizabeth  Stewart. 

48.*  JOHN  GRANT. 

49.  EGBERT  GRAY  of  Litfie,  son  of  Andrew  third  Lord  Gray. 

50.*ARCHiBALD  GRAHAM  of  Garvock. 

51.*GEORGE  GRAHAM  of  Calendar. 

52.  SIR  ALEXANDER  GUTHRIE  of  Guthrie.     m.  Margaret  Lyon,  daur.  of 

John  fifth  Lord  Glammis. 

53.  WILLIAM  HAIG,  Baron  of  Bemerside.     m.  .  .  .  daur.  of  Sir  Mungo 

Home  of  Cowdenknows.     Heir,  Robert,  his  only  son. 

54.  JOHN  second  LORD  HAT  of  Tester,     m.  Elizabeth  Crighton,  daur.  of 

Robert  Crighton  of  Sanquhar.     ffeirt  John,  his  eldest  son. 

55.*ADAM  HALL,  ancestor  to  the  Laird  of  Fulbar. 

56.  SIR  JOHN  HALDANE,  of  Gleneagles.     m.  Marjory,  daur.  of  Sir  John 

Lawson  of  Humbie.     Heir,  James,  his  only  son. 

57.  SIR  ADAM  HEPBURN  of  Craigs,  second  son  of  Adam  second  Lord 

Hales,     m.  Elizabeth  Agistoun. 

58.  JAMES  HENDERSON,  of  Fordell.     m.  Helen  Beatie.     The  eldest  son 

was  killed  with  his  father,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son, 
George. 

59.  ANDREW  second  Lord  HERRIES.     m.  Lady  Janet  Douglas,  daur.  of 

Archibald  fifth  Earl  of  Angus.     Heir,  William,  his  eldest  son. 
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60.  DAVID  HOP-PEINGLE  of  Smallholm.  m.  .  .  .  Heir,  David,  his  only 
son. 

61.*SiR  PATRICK  HOUSTON  of  Houston. 

62.  SIR  DAVID  HOME  of  WEDDERBTJRN.  m.  Isabel,  daur.  of  David  Hop- 
Pringle,  of  Galashiels.  Issue,  George,  who  was  killed  with  his 
father.  Heir,  David,  the  second  son.  The  others  were  Alexan- 
der, John,  Robert,  Andrew,  and  Patrick.  Up  to  the  Battle  of 
Plodden  they  were  called  "  The  Seven  Spears  of  Wedderburn." 

63.*Ci7THBERT  HOME  of  Pastcastle. 

64.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  of  Johnston,     m.  first,  Margaret,  daur.  of  ... 

Meldrum  of  Fyvie ;  secondly,  Margaret  Lumsdain.     Heir,  James, 
by  his  first  wife. 

65.  EOBEKT  LORD  KEITH,  eldest  son  of  William  third  Earl  Marischal. 

m.  Lady  Elizabeth  Douglas,  eldest  daur.  of  John  second  Earl  of 
Morton.     Heir,  William,  who  became  fourth  Earl  Marischal. 

66.  WILLIAM  KEITH,  second  son  of  William  third  Earl  Marischal. 

67.  SIR  JOHN  KEITH  of  Ludquahairn.     Heir,  Gilbert,  his  only  son. 

68.  JOHN  KEITH  of  Craig,     m.  .  .  .  daur.  of  Alexander  Leslie,  Baron 

of  Wardes.     Heir,  John,  his  only  son. 

69.  SIR  GEORGE  LAUDER  of  Halton,  co.  of  Edinburgh.     Heir,  William, 

his  only  son. 

70.  SIR  ALEXANDER  LAUDER  of  Blyth,  Knight,  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 

brother  to  Sir  George. 

71.  JAMES  LAUDER,  brother  also  to  Sir  George  Lander. 

For  this  name  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Thomas  Thomson,  Esquire,  W.S., 
Edinburgh.     The  two  previous  names  were  also  quoted  by  the  same  gentleman. 

72.*SiR  EGBERT  LIVINGSTON  of  Easterweems. 

73.  WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON,  eldest  son  of  William  Livingston  of  Kilsyth. 

m.  Janet  Bruce,  daur.  of  the  Laird  of  Airth.  Heir,  William,  his 
only  son. 

74.  WILLIAM  LESLEY,   only  brother  to  George  second  Earl  of  Rothes, 

m  Margaret,  daur.  of  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Montquhanie.  Heir. 
George,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 

75.  WALTER  LINDSAY,   eldest  son  of  Sir  David   Lindsay  of  Edzell  and 

Bewfort.  m.  .  .  .  a  daur.  of  Erskine  of  Dun.  Heir,  David,  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather. 

76.  DAVID  LINDSAY,  third  son  of  Patrick  fifth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres. 

77.  ALLAN  LOCKHART,  of  Cleghorn.     m.  Katherine,  daur.    to  Patrick 

Whitefoord.     Heir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

78.  SIR  JOHN  MACEARLANE  of  Macfarlane.    in.  first,  .    .  daur.  of  James 

second  Lord  Hamilton;  secondly,  .  .  .  daur,  of  Herbert  Lord 
Herries ;  thirdly,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daur.  of  John  third  Earl 
of  Athole.  Heir,  Andrew,  by  his  first  wife. 
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79.  HECTOR  MACLEAN  of  Dowart.     m.  .  .  .  daur.  of  the  family  of  Mac- 

intosh.    Heir,  Laughlan,  his  only  son. 

Douglas,  in  his  Baronage,  observes  that  this  hero,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  his 
clan,  on  perceiving  "his  royal  master  in  great  danger  from  the  English  archers, 
interposed  his  body  between  his  Majesty  and  them,  and  received  several  wounds, 
of  which  he  instantly  died." — p.  336. 

80.  SIR  WILLIAM  MACLELLAN  of  Bomby.     m.  Elizabeth  Mure.     Heir, 

Thomas,  his  only  son. 

81.  SIR  ALEXANDER  MACNATJGHTAN  of  Macnaughtan.     Heir,  John,  his 

only  son. 

82.  SIR  THOMAS  MATJLE  of  Panmure.     m.  first,  Elizabeth,  daur.  and 

coheiress  of  Sir  David  Rollock  of  Ballachie ;  secondly,  Christian, 
daur.  of  William  Lord  Graham.     Heir,  Robert,  by  his  first  wife. 

83.  JOHN  third  LORD  MAXWELL,     m.  Agnes,  daur.  of  Sir  Alexander 

Stewart  of  Garlies.     Heir,  Robert,  his  eldest  son. 

Abercromby  says  that  this  Lord  Maxwell,  with  his  three  brethren,  fell  atFlodden. 
His  father  in  law,  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  was  killed  there,  and  some  authorities 
relate  how  his  brother-in-law  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart, 
was  also  killed  in  the  same  battle.  Lord  Maxwell  had  two  brothers,  George  and 
Thomas,  but  no  other  proof  I  have  seen  confirms  the  statement  that  they  fell  at 
Flodden. 

84.  WILLIAM  MAITLAND  of  Leithington  and  Thirlestane.     m.  Martha, 

daur.  of  George  Lord  Seton.     Heir,  Richard,  who  was  knighted. 

Sir  Richard  Maitland  attained  high  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  became  a  collctor 
of  our  Early  Scottish  Poetry.  After  he  advanced  beyond  his  sixtieth  year,  he 
wrote  verses  and  poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  died  in  1586,  aged  ninety. 

The  chief  portion  of  his  collections,  together  with  a  large  part  of  his  poetry, 
were  published  by  Pinkerton,  in  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  2  vols.,  London,  1786. 
Ultimately  in  1830,  the  poems  he  composed  were  printed  in  an  entire  form  by 
the  Maitland  Club — a  literary  society  who  adopted  the  name  of  this  eminent 
Scotchman.  The  original  collections,  comprised  in  two  volumes,  a  folio  and  a 
quarto,  are  deposited  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  at  Cambridge.  Pinkerton's  trans- 
cript from  these  volumes  is  in  possession  of  the  compiler  of  this  list,  a  quarto 
volume  9  by  7^  inches,  consisting  of  about  350  pages,  rather  closely  written. 

85.  SIR   JOHN  MELVILLE  of  Raith.     m.  Margaret,  daur.  of  William 

Bonar  of  Rossie.     Heir,  William,  his  only  son. 

86.  JOHN  MELYILL  of  Carnbee.     m.  first,  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  John 

Inglis  of  Tarvit ;  secondly,  Margaret,  daur.  of  ...  Learmont  of 
Balcomie.    Heir,  John. 

87.  CUTHBERT  MONTGOMERY  of  Skelmorly.     m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Sir 

John  Houstoun  of  Houstoun.     Heir,  George. 

88.  ANDREW  MORAY  of  Abercairny  and  Ogilvy.     m.  Margaret,  daur.  of 

Alexander  Robertson  of  Strowan.     (See  below.} 

89.  GEORGE  MORAY,  eldest  son  of  the  above  Andrew  Moray,    m.  Agnes, 

a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lindsay.     Heir,  John,  who  succeeded 
his  grandfather. 
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90.  PATRICK   MURRAY   of  Oclitertyre.      m.  Elizabeth,   daur.  of  John 

Charteris  of  Kinfauns.     Heir,  David,  his  only  son. 

91.  JOHN"  MURRAY  of  Ealahill,  in  the  co.  of  Edinburgh. 

Supplied  by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  "W.  S.,  Edinburgh. 

92.  JOHN  MURRAY  of  Blackbarony.    m.  Isabel  Hopper.    Heir.  Andrew, 

his  only  son. 

Andrew  Murray,  while  yet  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  family  estate.  His  third 
son  became  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  noted  in  Border  story  for  causing 
"William  Scott,  the  eldest  son  of  "  "Wat  of  Harden,"  who  was  captured  in  the 
act  of  driving  off  the  knight's  cattle,  either  to  be  hanged  or  marry  his  eldest 
daughter,  Agnes,  a  very  plain  looking  damsel,  and  known  at  the  time  as 
"  Mickle  -mouthed  Meg."  The  young  captive  preferred  marriage  to  death,  and 
the  couple,  living  very  happily  together,  had  a  large  family,  each  of  whom  came 
into  possession  of  a  fair  estate.  From  this  union  are  descended  the  Scotts  of  Rae- 
burn,  ancestors  to  the  distinguished  Sir  "Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford. 

93.  SIR  ALEXANDER  NAPIER,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Napier  of  Merchis- 

toun.  m.  Janet  Chisholm,  daughter  of  Edward  Chisholm  of 
Cromlix.  Heir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

94.  COLIN  OLIPHANT,   eldest  son  to  John  second  Lord  Oliphant,   and 

elder  brother  to  Laurence,  Abbot  of  Inchaffray,  also  killed  at 
Flodden.  m.  Lady  Elizabeth  Keith,  second  daur.  of  William 
third  Earl  Marischal.  Heir,  Laurence,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, Lord  Oliphant. 

95.  ALEXANDER  OGILTY,  fifth  son  of  Sir  James  Ogilvy  of  Deskford. 

96.  ANDREW  PITCAIRN  of  Pitcairn,  together  with  his  seven  sons. 
See  Note  12  to  the  Account  of  the  Battle,  vol.  iii.,  p.  226. 

97.  SIR  ALEXANDER  RAMSAY  of  Dalhousie.    m.  first,  Lady  Isabel  Doug- 

las, second  daur.  of  George  fourth  Earl  of  Angus ;  secondly, 
Nicolas,  daur.  and  heiress  of  George  Ker  of  Samuelston.  Heir, 
Nicol,  his  son  by  the  first  wife. 

[Robert  Rollo  of  Duncrab  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  inserted  after  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  only  "Wood,  in  his  editon  of  Douglas's  Peerage,  vol  ii.,  396,  says  he 
"probably  fell  at  Flodden."] 

98.  JOHN   second  LORD   Boss   of  Halkhead.      m.  Christian,   daur.  of 

Archibald  Edmonston  of  Duntreath.     Heir,  "William,  his  only  son. 

99.  "WILLIAM,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  de  Euthven,  first  Lord  Ruth- 

ven.  m.  first,  Catherine  Buttergask;  secondly,  Jean  Hepburn. 
Heir,  William,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  and  became  se- 
sond  Lord  Euthven. 

100.  JOHN  first  LORD  SEMPILL.     m.  first,  Margaret,  daur.  of  Sir  Robert 

Colvill  of    Ochiltree  ;     secondly,   Margaret,   daur.    of    James 
Crighton  of  Euthvendenny.     Heir,  William,  his  son  by  the  first 
wife. 
101.*SiR  ALEXANDER  SCOTT  of  Hastenden. 

102.  GEORGE  third  LORD  SETON.     m.  Lady  Janet  Hepburn,  eldest  daur. 
of  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell.     Heir,  George,  his  only  son. 
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103.  SIR  ALEXANDER  SETON  of  Touch,     m,  Elizabeth;  daur.  of  Thomas 
first  Lord  Erskine.     Heir,  Ninian,  his  only  son. 

104.  HENHY  first  LORD   SINCLAIR,     m.  Lady  Margaret  Hepburn,  third 

daur.  of  Patrick  first  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Heir,  William,  his  only 
son. 

105.*SiR  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR  of  Roslin. 

106.  SIR  JOHN  SOMERVILLE  of  Quathquan,  first  Baron  of  Cambusnethan. 

m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  William  Carmichael  of  Balmeadie.  Heir, 
John,  his  eldest  son. 

107.  ALEXANDER  SXENE  of  Skene.     Heir,  Alexander,  his  only  son. 

108.  WILLIAM  SPOTSWOOD  of  Spotswood.     m  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Henry 

Hop-Pringle  of  Torsonce.     Heir,  David,  his  eldest  son. 

109.  SIR  ALEXANDER  STEWART  of  Garlies.     m.  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  Sir 

Archibald  Douglas  of  Cavers. 

Some  authorities  state  that  Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed  at  Flodden; 
others  say  that  he  died  before  his  father.  The  heir  probahly  was  Walter,  the 
second  son. 

110.  JAMES  STEWART,  second  son  of  James  Earl  of  Buchan.  m.  Catherine, 

sister  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Rutherford  of  Rutherford.     Heir, 
William,  his  only  son. 

111.  SIR  JOHN  STEWART  of  Minto.    m.  Janet  Fleming,  of  the  family  of 

Lord  Fleming.  Heir,  Robert,  his  only  son. 

112.  THOMAS  STEWART,  second  Lord  Innermeath.     m.  Lady  Jane  Keith, 

daur.  of  William  first  Earl  Marischal,  relict  of  John  Master  of 
Rothes.     Heir,  Richard,  his  only  son. 

113.  SIR  DAVID  WEMYSS  of  Wemyss.     m.  first,  Elizabeth,  daur.  of  ... 

Lundy  of  Lundy ;  secondly,   Janet,  daur.  of  Andrew  third  Lord 
Gray.     Heir,  David,  his  son  by  the  first  wife. 


APPENDIX. 


PRISONERS  TAKEN  BY  THE  ENGLISH  AT  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Sir  John  Colehome.  The  name  is  given  thus  in  the  old  Tract  on 
Flodden  printed  by  Faques.  Probably  we  ought  to  read  Sir  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  on  whom  King  James  IV.  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  He  married,  first,  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  daur. 
of  John  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  secondly,  Margaret,  daur.  of  William 
Cunningham  of  Craigends.  Sir  John  died  in  1535,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Humphrey,  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife. 
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Sir  John  Eorman  of  Dalvin,  Knight,  brother  to  Andrew,  Bishop  of 
Moray,  and  Serjeant-porter  to  the  King.  m.  Helen,  eldest  daur. 
of  Philip  Rutherford,  and  heiress  of  her  brother  Richard  in  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Rutherfurde  and  "Wellis. 

Sir  "William  Scot  of  Balweary,  Chancellor  to  the  King.  m.  Janet,  daur. 
of  Thomas  Lundy  of  Lundy.  He  had  to  sell  several  portions  of 
his  lands  to  purchase  his  redemption,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  his  eldest  son. 


NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN  WHO  ESCAPED  FROM  FLODDEN  FIELD. 

Cuthbert  Cunningham,  third  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

Archibald  Douglas,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus. 

He  accompanied  the  expedition  into  England ,  but  on  remonstrating  against  the 
King's  imprudence  in  accepting  Surrey's  challenge  to  fight,  his  Majesty  replied — 
if  Angus  was  afraid,  he  might  go  home.  The  affront  was  unpardonable,  and  the 
aged  warrior  withdrew  from  the  army,  but  left  his  two  eldest  sons  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  abide  the  event.  The  names  of  his  sons  are  recorded  in  the  list  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  field. 

Alexander  Gordon,  third  Earl  of  Huntly.     He  had  two  brothers,  who 

commanded  his  forces ;  Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  afterwards  Earl 

of  Sutherland,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  the  same ;  also 

Sir  William  Gordon  of  Gight,  included  among  the  slain. 

In  conjunction  with  Alexander  Lord  Home,  Huntly  headed  the  extreme  left 

wing  of  the  army.     After  vanquishing  the  forces  of  Sir  Edmund  Howard,  he 

remained  inactive  on  the  hill-side  till  near  the  close  of  the  battle  ;  and  when  he 

attempted  with  his  own  men  to  succour  the  King,  he  perceived  his  aid  ineffectual, 

for  his  sovereign  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  English.     Scott,  in  his  notes 

to  Marmion,  observes  that,  according  to  the  English  historians,  Huntly  left  the 

field  after  the  first  charge. 

Alexander  Home,  third  Lord  Home. 

United  with  Alexander  Earl  of  Huntly,  he  led  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army, 
and  assisted  by  the  Border  spears  routed  Sir  Edmund  Howard's  division.  Much 
blame  was  attached  to  him  for  his  coolness  afterwards  in  remaining  aloof  from  the 
strife,  and  he  was  charged  with  negligence  and  treachery  ;  subsequently  he  differed 
with  the  llegent  Albany,  and  while  he  and  his  brother  William  attended  the  court 
at  Edinburgh,  in  Sept.,  1516,  they  were  arrested,  and  tried  for  treason,  and  Lord 
Home  being  put  to  death  on  the  8th  October  following,  his  brother  was  also  exe- 
cuted on  the  following  day. 

Richard  Lawson,  indweller  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

This  person  was  walking  in  his  gallery-stair  opposite  to  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh, 
when  the  summons  came  at  midnight  calling  earl,  lord,  baron,  and  gentleman  to 
compear  before  the  master  of  the  crier  within  forty  days.  Richard,  on  hearing  his 
name  called,  desired  his  servant  to  bring  him  his  purse,  which  being  done,  he  took 
out  a  crown  and  cast  it  over  the  stair,  saying,  "  I  appeal  from  that  sentence  and 
judgment,  and  take  me  all  whole  into  the  mercy  of  God  and  Christ  Jesus  his  son." 
Being  at  the  battle,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  number  mentioned  who  escaped 
from  the  fatal  field. — See  Pitseottie,  and  Notes  to  Marmion. 
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Patrick  Lindsay,  fourth  Lord  Lindsay  of  Byres. 

He  was  an  able  and  eloquent  man,  of  mature  age  ;  his  opinion  was  asked  in 
council,  when  he  deprecated  the  chance  of  exposing  the  King's  person  in  battle. 
James  was  thereby  offended,  and  threatened  to  hang  him  over  his  own  gate  on  re- 
turning home.  Lord  Lindsay  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  dreadful  day.  He  was 
appointed  by  parliament  to  remain  constantly  with  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  give 
her  counsel  and  assistance.  He  died  in  1526. 

Hector  Mackenzie,  son  of  Alexander  seventh  Baron  of  Kintail. 

On  the  death  of  Kenneth  Lord  Kintail,  his  brother  and  chief,  he  became  guardian 
to  his  nephew  John.  Gathering  his  own  men  and  those  of  his  nephew  together, 
with  his  young  chief  at  their  head,  he  accompanied  the  King  to  Flodden,  where 
they  were  nearly  all  killed.  Hector  and  his  pupil  narrowly  escaped. 

Sir  "Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm. 

"With  his  followers  he  accompanied  the  King  to  Flodden  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  retire  from  the  field. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  2  OCTOBER,  1861. 
John  Fenwick,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  or  BOOKS. — By  the  Chairman.  Whitworth's  Succession  of 
Parliaments,  1764.  — From  Mr.  George  Tate,  Alnwick.  His  Life  of 
Horsley,  1861.  —  From  Wm.  Brown,  Esq.  Ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Opening  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  presented  by 
him  to  the  Town  of  Liverpool,  1861. 

WBECK  IN  THE  TYKE. — Dr.  Bruce  exhibits,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Harbour  Master,  some  pieces  of  plank,  and  caulking  composed,  as  it  is 
stated,  of  moss  driven  in,  instead  of  rope  yarn,  all  dredged  from  a  wreck 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tyne,  abreast  of  Mr.  Parker's  London  Wharf,  in  July, 
Some  members  ask  whether  ordinary  hemp  caulking  would  not,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time,  present  the  same  appearance,  and  whether  moss 
itself  is  not  still  used  by  the  Norwegians  or  other  foreigners. 

BOOKS  PTTKCHASED. — The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  and  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  a  sequel  thereto,  both  by  Daniel  H.  Haigh,  1861. 
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THE  ROMAN  BRIDGE  OP  CILURN1JM. 
BY  JOHN  CLAYTON,  ESQ. 

THE  remains  of  the  Roman  bridge  across  the  North  Tyne  at  the  station 
of  Cilurnum,  the  6th  stationer  lineam  valli,  are  nearly  half-a-mile  lower 
down  the  river  than  Chollerford  Bridge,  by  which  modern  travellers  cross 
the  stream.1 

Camden,  who,  in  the  year  1599,  journeying  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
was  obliged  to  rely  upon  hearsay  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  Roman 
"Wall,  and  of  the  country  between  the  River  Tippalt  and  the  North  Tyne, 
"per  prcedones  vero  limitaneos  perlustrare  tuto  non  licuit"  seems  to  have 
found  the  banks  of  the  North  Tyne  in  a  more  civilized  state,  though 
he  describes  the  population  as  "  militare  genus  hominum,  qui  d  mense 
Aprili  usque  ad  Augmtum  in  tuguriolis  cum  suis  pecorilus  exeubant" 
He  describes  the  course  of  the  river  North  Tyne,  flowing  past  Chipchase 
Castle,  and  not  far  from  Swinburne  Castle.  "  Murum  accedit  et  inter  secat 
sub  Chollerford  ubi  ponte  fornicato  conjunctus  erat" 

Stukely  (travelling  in  company  with  Mr.  Roger  Gale  in  the  year 
1725),  in  more  peaceful  times,  coming  from  the  west,  does  not  pursue 
the  line  of  the  Wall  further  than  Borcovicus,  but  speaks  of  the  remains 
of  this  bridge  on  the  faith  of  the  information  he  had  received ;  he  says, 
"I  am  informed  that  where  the  Roman  Wall  passes  the  North  Tyne,  it 
is  by  a  wonderful  bridge  of  great  art,  made  with  very  large  stones 
linked  together  with  iron  cramps  fastened  with  molten  lead." 

1  The  present  structure  of  Chollerford  bridge  is  posterior  in  date  to  the  Great  Flood 
of  1771,  but  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge.  At  the  midsummer  ses- 
sions, held  at  Hexham,  on  the  17  July,  1718,  4  Geo.  1.,  the  grand  jury  made  the 
following  presentment : — 

"  We  present  Chollerford  bridge  to  be  fallen  down  out  of  repair,  and  that  the  same 
lyes  upon  the  King's  High  Street  or  Way  leading  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle,  and 
is  very  necessary  and  convenient  to  the  said  county,  and  that  the  ford  which  lyes 
nigh  the  said  bridge  is  very  dangerous,  allmost  at  all  times,  to  be  ridd." 

And  at  the  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Hexham,  on  the  1 5th  July,  1719,  certain  of  the 
justices  were  appointed  "  to  view  a  piece  of  broken  way  adjoining  to  the  end  of  the 
land  breast  of  the  last  erected  bridge,  called  Chollerford  Bridge,"  who  reported  "that 
the  way  before  mentioned  is  the  king's  highway,  because  it  leads  from  the  land  breast 
of  the  bridge  to  the  end  of  the  lane  called  Walwick  Bridge  to  the  ancient  street  road 
along  the  "Roman  Wall  into  Cumberland." 

These  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  County,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Dickson'the 
able  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Northumberland. 
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The  first  specific  mention  of  the  existing  remains  of  this  bridge  is  made 
by  Gordon,  the  Scottish  antiquary,  who  gave  his  observations  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  "  Itinerarium  Septentrionale"  in  the  year  1726,  and 
who  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  appropriate  to  their  proper  localities 
the  names  of  the  stations  per  lineam  valli  enumerated  in  the  "  Notitia 
Imperii  ;"  he  was  for  the  most  part  successful  in  his  conjectures,  though 
otherwise,  in  the  case  of  Cilurnum,  for  having  altogether  overlooked  the 
remains  of  the  station  of  Hunnum  at  Halton  Chesters,  he  applies  the 
name  of  Hunnum  to  Cilurnum. 

"  Descending  "  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "  from  the  high  ground,  and  passing 
through  a  place  called  Brunton-on-the-"Wall,  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  called  North  Tyne,  where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  bridge  to 
be  seen,  the  foundation  of  which  consists  of  large  square  stones  linked 
together  with  iron  cramps,  but  this  bridge,  however,  is  only  seen  when 
the  water  is  low." 

Horsley,  in  his  ''Britannia  Romana,"  published  in  1732,  corrects  the 
error  of  Gordon  in  the  name  of  the  station  of  Cilurnum — and  adds, 
"there  has  been  a  considerable  bridge  over  the  river  just  at  the  fort, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible." 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  Brand,  the  historian  of  Newcastle,  waded 
in  the  stream,  and  found  "innumerable  square  stones  with  holes  in 
them,  wherein  iron  rivets  had  been  fixed,  lying  embedded  on  the  spot." 

Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland,  examined  more  minutely 
than  his  predecessors  had  done  the  remains  of  the  bridge,  and  he  found 
"that  many  of  the  stones  of  the  piers  remaining  in  the  water  were 
regularly  pierced  with  an  oblong  hole  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  plainly  for  a  louis  by  which  they  had  been  let  down  into  their 
present  beds,"  shewing  that  the  Romans  perfectly  understood  an  inven- 
tion in  modern  times  ascribed  to  a  French  engineer,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Quatorze — who  gave  to  his  invention  the  name  of  his  sovereign.2 

Mr.  Hodgson  likewise  found  the  iron  cramps  by  which  the  stonea 
were  bound  to  each  other,  mentioned  by  Gordon,  and  gives  a  sketch  of 
one  of  them. 

In  Dr.  Bruce' s  admirable  work  on  the  Roman  Wall,  we  have  a  most 
accurate  plan  of  the  remains  of  this  bridge,  visible  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  consisting  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  western  land  abutment, 
and  of  two  piers  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  Dr.  Bruce  shadows 

2  By  whatever  name  it  was  called,  the  invention  was  well  known  both  to  Romans 
and  Englishmen.  See  10  Archseologia,  127,  for  a  curious  instance  from  Whttby 
Abbey ;  and  1  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  (ed.  1577)  54,  for  a  cut  showing  the  process 
of  lifting  stones  by  such  means. — Ed. 
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forth  a  conjectural  line  for  the  eastern  land  abutment,  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  found  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the 
western  abutment. 

Since  the  days  of  Camden,  nothing  more  or  less  has  been  seen  of 
these  remains  than  is  delineated  by  Dr.  Bruce.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Wm.  Coulson,  of  Corbridge  (who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  in  the  excavations  of  Bremenium),  to  discover  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1860,  the  remains  of  the  eastern  land  abutment  of  the  bridge 
of  Cilurnum,  which  have  been  since  fully  developed  by  the  spade. 

In  shape  and  position,  this  abutment  corresponds  with  that  shadowed 
forth  by  Dr.  Bruce,  except  that  it  is  removed  considerably  to  the  land- 
ward of  the  stream. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  drawings  made  last  year  by  Mr.  Mossman, 
though  executed  at  a  period  when  the  excavations  were  incomplete, 
exhibit  a  very  correct  representation  of  these  remains. 

An  accurate  ground  plan,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  joint 
labours  of  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Wall,  arid  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  East  Dunkirk, 
is  also  submitted  to  the  Society.  In  order  to  complete  the  discovery  of 
the  outline  of  the  bridge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excavate  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  where  will  be  found  a  third 
pier,  partly  in  the  water  and  partly  under  the  embankment ;  it  was 
partially  seen  during  last  summer.  The  whole  span  of  the  bridge,  be- 
tween the  breastworks  of  the  land  abutments  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
is  180  feet;  there  are  four  openings  between  the  piers,  and  the  space 
between  each  of  the  openings  is  35  J  feet.  There  is  an  apartment  24 
feet  by  23  J,  under  the  platform  of  approach,  and  the  roadway  brought 
down  to  the  bridge  (including  the  parapets)  is  22  feet  wide,  and  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  bridge  under  the  shelter  of  the  Eoman  Wall.  Five 
courses  of  the  masonry  of  this  abutment  remain  on  the  side  which  breasts 
the  downward  current  of  the  stream ;  on  the  opposite  side  four  courses 
remain ;  each  course  is  1 8  inches  in  thickness.  All  the  stones  of  the 
exterior  bear  marks  of  having  been  carefully  set  with  the  louis,  and  in 
each  of  them  is  a  louis-hole,  and  many  are  bound  together  with  •  iron 
cramps  and  melted  lead,  some  of  them  have  been  bound  together  by 
long  rods  of  iron  let  into  the  stones  and  secured  by  molten  lead.  These 
stones  measure  3  feet  in  length  of  bed,  and  2  feet  in  breadth.  The 
masonry  is  altogether  of  a  very  massive  character,  and  the  whole  has 
been  executed  with  great  care  and  skill. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  Pont  du  Gard 
(justly  the  pride  of  Gallia  Narbonensis),  lighted  by  the  glorious  sun  of 
Languedoc,  may  think  lightly  of  these  meagre  relics  of  the  bridge  of 
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Cilurnum,  under  the  darker  skies  of  Northumberland ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  the  bridge  over  the  river  Gardon  does  not  span  a 
lovelier  stream  than  the  North  Tyne,  and  that  so  much  as  remains  of  the 
masonry  of  the  bridge  of  Cilurnum  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  this 
bridge,  as  originally  constructed,  was  not  inferior,  in  solidity  of  mate- 
rial and  excellence  of  workmanship,  to  the  mighty  structure  reared  by 
Roman  hands  in  Gaul. 

Surrounded  by  the  masonry,  are  seen  the  foundations  of  the  pier  of 
a  bridge  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  apparently  of  earlier  date. 
This  feature  of  the  remains  was  imperfectly  understood,  till  subjected  to 
the  test  of  the  experienced  skill  of  our  brother-antiquary  Mr.  Richard 
Gail,  and  explained  by  him.  This  ancient  pier,  from,  its  position,  must 
necessarily  have  been  erected  before  the  Roman  Wall  was  built  ur 
planned ;  its  dimensions  would  scarcely  admit  of  a  superstructure 
wider  than  would  be  required  for  the  march  of  foot  soldiers,  and  its 
existence  would  seem  to  afford  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  station  of  Cilurnum  was  one  of  the  fortresses  reared  by  the 
legions  under  the  command  of  Julius  Agricola.  The  station  of  Cilurnum 
has  evidently  had  an  existence  anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  "Wall 
of  Hadrian.  Whilst  the  stations  of  Procolitia,  Borcovicus,  and  .^Esica, 
depend  on  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  for  their  northern  rampart,  the  station 
of  Cilurnum  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  had  communications  indepen- 
dent of  the  military  way  which  accompanied  the  wall.  In  the  time  of 
Horsley  "there  were  visible  remains  of  a  military  way  which  seemed  to 
have  come  from  Watling  Street,  south  of  Risingham,  to  the  station  of 
Cilurnum,  or  the  bridge  beside  it,  and  from  this  station,"  says  Horsley, 
"  a  military  way  has  gone  directly  to  Caervorran,  which  is  still  visible 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,"  and  this  military  way  has  in  our  day 
been  distinctly  traced  by  that  able  surveyor  and  accurate  observer,  Mr. 
Maclaughlin.  Agricola  secured  the  possession  of  the  valley  of  North 
Tyne  by  planting  in  its  gorge  the  fortress  of  Cilurnum,  and,  amongst 
other  communications  with  it,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Tyne,  of  which 
this  pier  is  the  only  remnant.  The  piers  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  have  either  been  washed  away,  or  absorbed  in  the 
stone-work  of  the  piers  of  the  larger  bridge  built  by  Hadrian,  obviously 
in  connection  with  the  Wall. 

In  the  drawings  of  the  ruins  by  Mr.  Mossman  and  Mr.  Henry  Richard- 
son will  be  observed  the  remains  of  a  covered  passage,  which  has  been 
carried  across  the  ruins.  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  its  use,  but  it  is 
obviously  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  the  stones  of  the  bridge  have  been  used  in  its  formation. 
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Neither  amongst  these  ruins  nor  in  the  bed  of  the  river  have  been 
found  the  voussures  of  an  arch.  The  inference  is,  that  the  passage  over 
the  river  has  been  upon  a  horizontal  platform. 

During  the  excavation  a  considerable  number  of  coins  have  been  found. 
The  earliest  in  date  is  a  silver  coin,  which  is  accurately  described  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Roman  consular  and  family  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  our 
noble  Patron,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  prepared  by  that  able 
numismatist,  Admiral  Smyth.  It  is  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  of 
Caius  Oassius,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  is  stated  by  Admiral 
Smyth  to  be  somewhat  rare.  On  the  obverse  is  a  female  head  veiled, 
representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  the  legend  "C.  CASSIVS  IMP." 
Cassius  took  the  part  of  Pompey  in  the  Wars  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  was 
saluted  "Imperator"  after  his  naval  victory  over  the  Rhodians.  On 
the  reverse  is  the  lituus  (the  crooked  wand  used  by  the  augurs)  and  a 
prsefericulum  (the  round  vessel  carried  before  the  priests),  under  which, 
across  the  field,  is  the  legend  "  LENTVLVS  SPIITT."  Lentulus  Spinther, 
according  to  Admiral  Smyth,  was  entered  in  the  College  of  Augurs  in 
the  same  year  in  which  he  assumed  the  "Toga  Virilis,"  B.C.  57. 

Amongst  the  coins  is  a  silver  coin,  in  excellent  preservation,  of  Julia 
Domna,  the  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  On  the  obverse  are 
the  handsome  features  and  neatly  braided  tresses  of  the  empress,  with 
the  legend  "  JVLIA  AVGVSTA,"  and  on  the  reverse  a  robed  female  figure, 
having  in  her  right  hand  a  patera,  and  in  her  left  a  spear,  and  at  her 
feet  a  peacock,  with  the  legend  "  JVNO." 

Besides  these  silver  coins,  there  have  been  found  several  of  brass,  of 
the  Emperors  Hadrian,  Diocletian,  the  Constantine  family,  and  of  the 
usurper  Tetricus,  generally  much  worn.  One  of  the  coins  of  Diocletian 
is  a  fine  coin  of  brass,  and  in  good  preservation,  Birago,  in  his  edition 
of  Occo,  ascribes  to  it  the  date  of  the  year  284  of  the  Christian  era.  On 
the  obverse,  is  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  the  legend  "  IMP.  Dio- 
CLETIAKVS,  P.  P.  AVG.,"  on  the  reverse  is  the  figure  of  the  Genius  of 
Rome,  having  in  the  right  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  left  a  Cornucopia, 
with  the  legend  "GESTO  POPVLI  ROMANI." 

Amongst  the  debris  removed  during  the  excavation  have  been  found 
much  of  the  lead  and  iron  which  have  been  used  in  binding  the  stones 
to  each  other ;  a  solid  piece  of  lead  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof;  a 
well  finished  altar  of  elegant  shape,  but  without  inscription ;  a  stone, 
about  4  feet  in  length,  resembling  an  axletree,  having  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference in  the  middle,  and  diminishing  at  each  end.  There  are 
eight  orifices  in  this  stone,  as  if  for  receiving  handspikes,  and  it  has  been, 
suggested  that  it  has  been  used  as  part  of  the  machinery  for  pounding 
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mortar.  Several  mill-stones  have  been  turned  up ;  an  ivory  implement, 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady's  toilet ;  and  many  fragments  of 
Samian  ware,  one  of  them  bearing  the  potter's  mark  of  "Doccrvs," 
a  name  as  yet  unknown  on  the  Eoman  Wall,  but  which  will  be  found 
in  the  list  of  potters  in  Mr.  Eoach  Smith's  "  Eoman  London." 

JOHN  CLAYTON. 

Dr.  Bruce.  Through  Mr.  Clayton's  kindness,  I  have  been  allowed  to 
look  over  Dr.  Lingard's  notes,  which  he  made  in  1807,  during  what  he 
called  a  "  tourification  of  the  Eoman  Wall."  He  there  mentions  that 
he  had  met  with  an  old  man,  who  said  that  the  stones  of  this  bridge 
were  knit  together  by  means  of  iron  rods,  and  that  he  himself  had 
broken  off  pieces  of  them.  Mr.  Hodgson  mentions  iron  cramps,  but  I 
never  could  understand  Dr.  Lingard's  reference,  because  all  the  cramps 
previously  discovered  have  been  of  the  double  wedge  kind.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  rods  of  iron  uniting,  not  individual  stones,  but  a  long 
series  of  them  and  terminating  in  a  T  shape.  —  Mr.  Wlieatley.  There 
is  an  enormous  esplanade  for  so  small  a  roadway.  —  Mr.  Clayton.  There 
has  been  some  structure  for  defence  on  each  side  of  it.  —  Dr.  Bruce. 
There  cannot  be.  a  doubt  that  there  has  been  some  important  structure 
in  order  to  defend  the  passage.  If  we  look  at  the  Bridge  of  Trajan, 
across  the  Danube,  we  have  an  extensive  erection  there ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  on  this  platform  there  has  been  a  similar  erection.  There 
is  another  thing  rather  striking.  The  builders  having  gone  there,  and 
found  that  which  had  previouslv  been  a  water  pier  deserted  by  the  river, 
they  have  used  it  as  a  sort  of  foot-hold  for  the  rest  of  their  structure. 
If  I  remeTiber  right,  these  courses  in  front  of  the  bridge  were  not  hori- 
zontal, but  they  slope  down ;  and  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier  of 
Agricola  there  is  a  rise  up  on  the  other  side,  but  more  gentle.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  this  has  been  done  designedly.  1  he  whole  struc- 
ture is  so  solid,  and  the  joints  so  good,  that  it  could  not  have  been  displaced 
by  any  overflow  of  the  river.  —  Mr.  Clayton.  Those  stones  are  the  most 
exposed ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  stone  affected  in  its  position,  though 
the  whole  force  of  the  North  Tyne  came  against  them  —  Mr.  Wheatley. 
They  are  not  water- worn  at  all.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inverted 
arch.  —  Dr.  Bruce.  "With  reference  to  the  period  of  the  building,  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  body  of  it  is  Hadrian's.  But  the 
facing  stones  are  broached  in  a  peculiar  way.  ]Srow,  I  have  for  some 
time  entertained  the  idea  that  stones  broached  in  this  way  are  the  work 
of  the  Emperor  Sevcrus.  At  Habitancum,  where  Severus  and  his  sons 
repaired  a  wall  and  gate,  we  have  this  kind  of  broaching.  They  appear 
also  at  Hexham,  at  Bronienium,  and,  in  short,  through  the  whole  line 
of  Watling  Street.  When  Severus  was  here,  he  bent  his  whole  energies 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Caledonians,  and  would  necessarily  endeavour 
to  make  his  base  operations  secure  ;  and  he  has  evidently  taken  great 
pains  with  Watling  Street  and  the  stations  upon  it.  He  would  take 
equal  care  with  this.  At  Hexharn,  Habitancum,  and  Bremenium,  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  this  broaching.  We  also  have  it  at  various  other 
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parts  of  the  wall ;  at  Borcovicus,  for  instance,  where  there  has  heen  a 
reparation  made  with  this  same  kind  of  broaching.  It  just  occurs  to 
me  whether  some  of  these  facing-stones  might  not  have  been  part  of 
Severus's  reparation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  broachings  being  his.  We 
learn  that  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  the  barbarians  came  down  and 
drove  away  the  garrison,  killing  an  important  man,  whose  ring  and  whose 
wife's  ear-ring  Mr.  Clayton  has  got.  And  we  know  that  in  all  the 
stations  there  were  marks  of  two  periods  of  devastation ;  and  in  digging 
out  the  remains  of  this  castle — as  it  was  called  in  the  neighbourhood — 
at  least  two  strata  of  wood  ashes  are  found — no  doubt  the  consequence 
of  the  burnt  timber  work  forming  the  frame  work  of  the  bridge.  The 
barbarians  have  not  only  burnt  everything  combustible,  but  wherever 
they  could,  they  pulled  down  the  wall,  and  wrenched  stone  from  stone ; 
and  Severus  would  no  doubt  have  to  repair  the  mischief  done  under 
Commodus.  —  Mr.  Clayton.  There  is  no  rubble  work  in  it  ;  it  is 
all  solid,  substantial  masonry.  —  Dr.  Bruce.  I  noticed,  in  June  last, 
a  Roman  bridge  crossing  the  Moselle,  which  had  piers  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  bridge  in  North  Tyne ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had 
been  the  model  for  our  own. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  NOVEMBER,  1861. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Es^.t  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 


DO^ATIOXS  OF  BOOKS.  —  From  the  deceased's  son.  A  Brief  Memoir  of  the 
late  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  with  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  his 
principal  separate  publications.  (For  private  distribution.)  1861.  — 
From  the  Author.  The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  an  Inquiry,  Did  she 
ever  seek  redress  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  recorded  in  the 
Journal  of  Robert  Sydney,  Earl  of  Leycester,  and  did  she  ever  sit  for 
her  portrait?  By  Richard  Sainthill,  of  Topsham,  Devon.  "With  an 
Advertisement  of  Parr's  Life  Pills,  giving  the  supposed  portrait,  and 
stating  that  she  became  acquainted  with  Old  Parr,  and  got  a  supply  of 
his  pills,  and  hence  attained  her  surprising  age.  —  From  the  Kilkenny 
Archaological  Society.  Their  Proceedings  and  Papers,  July,  1861. 


ROMAN  ITALY. 
EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  BY  THE  REV.  J.  COLLINGWOOD  BRUCE,  LL.D. 

October  26. — At  Milan  I  took  a  cursory  glance  at  the  Roman  inscrip- 
tions in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose.  Amongst  the  Christian  monumental 
slabs,  I  noticed  a  good  many  bearing  the  representation  of  the  golden 
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candlestick  of  the  temple.  If  I  remember  aright,  Dr.  Maitland,  in  his 
work  on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  considers  that  this  is  an  indication  that 
the  person  commemorated  was  a  Christian  Jew.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  from  the  number  of  these  slabs  that  I  have  seen  in  my  present 
journey,  at  Milan,  Yerona,  and  Naples,  and  the  Roman  character  of  the 
names,  that  the  candlestick  was  adopted  as  a  purely  Christian  emblem, 
at  a  time  when  a  rage  for  symbols  prevailed,  and  that  it  represented  the 
Church,  which,  in  a  secondary  sense,  is  the  light  of  the  world.  Being 
so  near  Yerona,  I  could  not  help  taking  a  run  to  it.  When  you  (Mr. 
Clayton)  were  there,  you  would  notice  the  Mithraic  tablets.  There  are 
some  in  the  Museo  Barbonico  here,  of  a  similar  character.  Prom  the 
epithets  applied  to  Mithras  in  one  or  two  instances — for  example,  OM- 
NTPOTENTI  DEO — I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  tbat  Mithras  was  a  sort 
of  heathen  anti-Christ.  When  polytheism  had  worn  itself  out,  and  the 
Christian  religion  began  to  prevail,  the  worship  of  this  deity  was  set  up 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  gods  of  the  Pantheon.  The  day  after  my 
arrival  at  Naples  found  me  on  my  way  to  Pompeii.  I  at  once  under- 
stood the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Pompeian  houses.  The  restored 
house  in  the  Crystal  Palace  gives  you  an  idea  of  coldness  and  gloom. 
At  Pompeii  itself,  smarting  as  I  did  at  the  end  of  October  under  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  I  could  understand  how  precious  an  open 
roof,  and  shady  corner,  and  dripping  fountains,  would  be  in  July.  It 
has  been  an  ill-built  city.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  like  those  of 
London.  The  masonry  of  our  Wall  is  much  superior  to  most  of  that  at 
Pompeii.  The  buildings  consist  of  tiles,  lava,  volcanic  tufa,  and  organic 
tufa,  or  what  we  would  call  petrified  moss.  It  is  astonishing  how 
largely  this  organic  tufa,  which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  Roman  build- 
ings in  the  North  of  England,  enters  into  the  composition  of  its  buildings. 
The  walls  of  the  city  have  been  originally  made  of  pieces  of  lava,  not 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  fist.  It  has,  however,  been  repaired  at 
two  subsequent  periods  with  large-sized  and  well  squared  blocks  of 
organic  tufa  and  travertine.  The  fountains  in  Pompeii  are  numerous, 
each  being  provided  with  a  cistern,  something  like  that  at  the  north 
gate  of  Borcovicus.  I  measured  the  ruts  in  the  streets.  From  the 
centre  of  the  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other  is  4  feet  7  inches.  I  mea- 
sured one  street,  which  was  7  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  another  which 
was  6  feet  4  inches.1  We  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  streets  in  our 
stations  are  so  narrow.  I  studied  the  public  baths  with  care ;  they  are 
very  complete  and  interesting.  The  place  where  the  coppers  were 

1  The  Gateshead  odium,  Pipewellgate,  is  10|  feet  wide.—  Ed. 
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placed  is  clearly  marked,  and  you  can  trace  the  water  in  its  course,  and 
follow  the  hot  air  from  the  furnaces  under  the  floors  and  up  the  sides 
of  the  rooms. 

October  29. — The  Museo  Barbonico  is,  as  you  know,  rich  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  are  two  splendid  busts  of  Hadrian  in  it.  There  are  also 
one  or  two  of  Severus,  which  represent  him  younger  and  better-looking 
than  he  is  upon  coins.  The  busts  of  Caracalla  exhibit  him  as  a  very 
savage  and  fiendish  fellow.  I  think  I  now  thoroughly  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  fir-cone  ornament,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Roman  camps.  My  drawings  will  explain  it.  One  day  we  went  to 
Puzzuoli  (the  ancient  Puteoli),  where  the  Apostle  Paul  landed  for  Malta 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  We  trod  upon  the  very  stones  of  the  Roman  way 
which  he  traversed.  The  amphitheatre  here  is  very  complete,  especially 
in  the  underground  arrangements.  The  temple  of  Neptune,  where 
Pompey  sacrificed  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  is  a  beautiful  ruin ;  it  has  been  submerged  by  the 
sinking  of  the  coast,  and  again  raised  by  volcanic  action.  The  pillars, 
washed  by  the  sea  level,  and  eaten  by  the  pholas  below  this  line,  prove 
this.  I  have  photographic  views  which  clearly  exhibit  this  striking  fact. 
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BY  SIR  AY.  C.  TREVELYAN,  BART. 

AT  High  am  Dykes,  let  into  the  front  wall  of  a  cottage,  near  which 
it  was  dug  up,  is  a  rude  piece  of  sculpture  in  sandstone  (perhaps  it  is 
Roman),  of  part  of  a  semi-nude  female  figure.  Seeing  this,  made  me 
ask  Miss  Bell  whether  there  were  any  earthworks  fiom  which  the  place 
might  take  its  name.  She  pointed  out  some  in  a  grass  field  immediately 
east  of  the  house,  which  appear  decidedly  ancient,  but  mixed  up  and 
confused  with  old  fence  dikes  and  tillage  ridges.  The  case,  however, 
is,  I  think,  one  worth  investigating  by  your  Society.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Romans  must  have 
had  many  roads  besides  those  generally  known,  and  in  this  county 
one  running  not  far  from  the  line  of  the  old  north  road,  to  which  we 
might  be  guided  by  names  or  camps,  if  such  exist  along  that  line. 
There  was  one  from  the  south  to  South"  Shields  and  "\Yallsend,  which 
probably  would  be  continued  northwards. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  4  DECEMBER,  1861. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

ROMAN  HOKSE  SHOE. — The  Chairman  states  that  Mr.  Roach  Smith 
notices  the  shoe  from  Benwell,  drawn  at  p.  3,  as  quite  fulfilling  his 
notion  of  the  appearance  of  such  an  article  of  Roman  times,  to  which  he 
unhesitatingly  refers  it. 


HERPATH. 
BY  SIR  W.  C.  TREVELYAN,  BART. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  from  p.  5,  that  the  Antiquarian  Society  has  appointed 
a  Committee  on  local  topographical  names,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  correct  spelling  in  the  great  Ordnance  Survey.  "When  you  com- 
municate your  list  to  Sir  H.  James,  you  should,  I  think,  urge  the  in- 
sertion of  a  name  which,  though  it  now  only  applies  to  what  appears 
to  be  an  insignificant  lane,  yet  that  lane  being  part  of  an  important 
work  of  our  ancestors,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  is  of  sufficient 
historical  and  antiquarian  importance  and  interest  to  make  it  well 
worth  recording  and  preserving  in  the  great  national  map. 

The  name  to  which  I  allude  is  Herpath,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
Roman  road  which  traverses  the  county  of  Northumberland  from  Cor- 
bridge  to  Berwick,  as  it  dips  towards  the  river  Hart,  near  the  village 
of  Hartburn,  is  designated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  clearly  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  given  to  the  work  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  indicating 
as  it  does  their  knowledge  of  its  having  been  constructed  by,  or  for,  the 
army— and  thus,  "  Her,"  or  "  Here  "—the  army— "  path  "—truly,  the 
military- way.  It  appears  from  Bosworth's  Dictionary  that  the  word 
was  used  in  this  sense  in  Coedmon,  (174). 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom, viz.,  in  the  parish  of  Seaton  (Moridunum  ?),  on  the  south  coast  of 
Devon,  part  of  a  line  of  Roman  road  that  runs  near  that  coast  bears  the 
same  name. 

In  an  ancient  Saxon  deed  in  my  possession,  printed  in  Hodgson's 
History  of  Northumberland,  part  2,  vol.  1,  p.  194,  and  in  the  Trevelyan 
Papers  (Camden  Society)  part  1,  p.  1,  being  a  grant  to  the  monastery  of 
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Exanceaster  (Exeter),  the  same  word  occurs,  "  Herpad,"  being  men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  bounds  of  the  estate.  The  deed  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  to  illustrate  another  meaning,  which  some  antiquaries  have 
attached  to  the  first  part  of  the  word,  "  Har,"  or  "  Hoar  " — a  boundary. 
It  may  sometimes  bear  that  interpretation ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  road 
I  feel  satisfied  that  the  former  is  the  more  correct  and  the  true  meaning.1 
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EXTEACTS  FROM  FURTHER  LETTERS  BY  DR.  BETJCS. 

ON  the  afternoon  that  we  visited  Fiesole,  heavy  clouds  were  rolling 
about,  now  and  then  obscuring  the  sun,  at  other  times  flinging  their 
broad  shadows  upon  hill  and  plain.  When  at  last  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  high  rock  on  which  the  city  is  perched,  the  scene  was  truly  glorious. 
The  declining  sun  was  partially  obscured,  and  we  had  one  of  those  misty 
effects  in  which  Turner  delighted.  Some  pencils  of  unobscured  light  at 
last  escaped  from  the  sun,  and  bathed  Florence  in  a  sea  of  liquid  gold ; 
the  plain  at  our  feet  stretched  away  for  a  distance,  I  am  told,  of  30  miles ; 
it  was  not  merely  a  fertile  field,  but  a  fertile  field  converted  into  a 
forest — of  olives.  A  monastery  stands  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  hill, 
and  the  view  is  best  seen  from  its  windows. . .  Two  or  three  fragments 
of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  town  remain.  One  piece  exhibited  nine 
courses  of  stones,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  twenty- one  feet  high.  The 
blocks  were  quadrangular,  but  untooled ;  they  were  evidently  in  the  same 
state  as  when  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  the  quarrymen  seem  to  have 
availed  themselves  simply  of  the  natural  partings  of  the  rock.  They 
were  of  various  sizes,  but  mostly  very  large ;  several  were  six  feet  in 
length.  Of  course,  much  regularity  could  not  be  observed  in  the  bed 
of  the  stones :  they  were  placed  as  we  would  place  books  of  various  sizes 
if  required  to  pack  them  closely  in  a  box.  The  work  was  altogether 
colossal.  Two  specimens  of  Roman  work  remain  in  the  place ;  one  of 
them  a  theatre,  the  other  what  is  said  to  be  the  wall  of  a  palace.  The 
theatre  is  planted  on  the  side  of  a  slope — like  the  amphitheatre  of  Bor- 
covicus — so  as  to  obtain  a  partial  support  from  the  ground.  Some  rows 
of  seats  have  been  uncovered,  and  some  caverns  beneath,  in  which  the 
wild  beasts  are  said  to  have  been  lodged,  have  been  excavated.  This 

1  The  subject  is  also  laboured  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  connection  with  TJrpeth,  co. 
Durham,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Wrekendike,  2  Arch.  JEL,  4to  series,  133. 
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was  interesting  enough,  but  what  took  my  fancy  most  was  the  wreck  of 
the  palace.  The  masonry  was  evidently  Roman,  but  it  had  an  Etruscan 
look  about  it.  The  stones  are  large,  tooled  on  the  edges  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  one  another,  "but  left  rough  on  the  face.  The  line  of 
the  courses,  though  generally  regular,  is  not  perfectly  so — a  large  stone 
occasionally  protruding  into  another ;  the  upright  joints,  too,  are  not 
always  perpendicular.  The  work  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  north 
gateway  of  Borcovicus,  and  I  think  that  the  next  time  I  visit  that  spot  I 
shall  be  able  to  point  out  its  Etruscan  features.  The  Romans  seem 
never  to  have  forgotten  the  lessons  they  learned  from  the  earlier  poss- 
essors of  North  Italy. 

The  Etruscan  remains  are  much  more  complete  at  Yolterra  than  Tie- 
sole.  The  town  is  planted  upon  a  very  high  hill,  and  comes  into  sight  at 
least  two  hours  before  you  reach  it.  The  view  from  it,  when  you  do  get 
within  its  walls,  is  very  extraordinary.  A  desolation  reigns  around 
which  reminds  you  of  the  reports  that  travellers  give  you  respecting  the 
region  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea.  And  yet  olive  groves  and  vineyards 
appear  here  and  there,  as  if  to  put  in  a  protest  against  the  unfavourable 
opinion  you  are  about  to  form.  The  present  city  does  not  occupy  one 
half  of  the  ground  embraced  by  the  ancient  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
throughout  their  entire  circuit.  Several  most  interesting  specimens  of 
the  original  Etruscan  walls  remain.  One  piece,  of  considerable  length, 
I  calculated  was  about  3-5  feet  high.  The  character  of  the  masonry 
was  the  same  as  at  Eiesole,  but  the  blocks  were  larger  and  the  courses 
more  irregular.  The  joints  were  close,  and  the  stones  were  set 
without  mortar.  On  looking  at  this  mass  of  masonry,  I  could  almost 
fancy  I  was  looking  on  the  face  of  some  perpendicular  cliff — the  face  of 
the  stones  being  untooled,  and  the  joints  of  the  building  looking  like 
the  natural  parting  of  the  rock.  I  examined  two  of  the  gateways  of 
the  city.  One  of  them,  the  Porta  all'Arco,  is  a  magnificent  piece  of 
work.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  undoubtedly  Etruscan ;  but,  for  reasons 
which  I  cannot  detail  in  this  brief  note,  I  would  have  said  that  its 
beautifully  turned  arch  was  Roman,  had  I  not  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Layard  and  others,  who  are  better  capable  of  judging  than  I  am,  and 
who  had  more  time  to  examine  it,  have  declared  the  whole  to  be  Etrus- 
can. The  other  gate  is  the  Porta  d'Ercole.  The  lower  part  is  Etrus- 
can— the  arch  is  Medigeval.  There  are,  however,  sufficient  traces  to 
show  that  this  gateway  had  originally  not  been  arched  over  by  regularly 
formed  voussoirs,  but  had  been  stepped  over  (like  some  portions  of  the 
(crarium  at  Cilurnum) — a  mode  of  construction  for  which  the  large  slabs 
used  by  the  Etruscans  were  peculiarly  suitable. 
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But  the  chief  interest  of  Yolterra  consists  in  its  museum.  Here  are 
preserved  an  immense  number  of  cinerary  urns  found  in  the  tombs, 
which  are  left  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found.  These 
tombs  are  all  outside  the  walls.  They  consist  of  caverns,  many  of  them 
excavated  out  of  the  rock.  The  urns  are  placed  upon  a  ledge,  which 
runs  round  the  cavern.  In  almost  every  instance  the  tombs  have  been 
rifled — some  of  them  in  Roman  times,  and  others  at  a  more  recent 
period — everything  being  found  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Curiously 
enough,  the  pine-cone  ornament  is  always  found  accompanying  a  tomb, 
either  on  it  or  in  it.  When  the  excavators  meet  with  this  object,  they 
know  that  their  search  will  be  rewarded  with  success.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  ornament,  which  we  so  constantly  meet  with  in  Roman  stations, 
and  which  it  appears  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  is  em- 
blematical of  animal  fire — of  life.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  something 
beautiful  in  their  planting  it  in  their  tombs.  They  seem,  by  doing  so, 
to  express  their  confidence  that  the  seed  that  they  thus  sow  in  weak- 
ness will  one  day  blossom  in  eternal  life. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  is  so  large  a  share  in  the  museum,  are 
dwarf  sarcophagi,  between  two  and  three  feet  long,  and  proportionately 
broad  and  high.  Some  of  them  are  composed  of  terra  cotta,  but  most 
of  them  consist  of  alabaster,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  elaborately  carved.  The  spirit  of  the  designs 
and  their  excellent  workmanship  are  very  remarkable.  The  drapery  of 
some  of  the  figures  is  quite  Grecian  in  its  character. 

That  the  Etruscans  came  from  the  East  is  pretty  plain  from  their 
works.  On  a  large  slab  preserved  in  the  museum,  and  which  was  used 
to  close  the  entrance  into  a  tomb,  is  carved  a  figure  precisely  resem- 
bling some  of  those  which  Mr.  Layard  has  brought  from  Assyria. 
This  stone  has  an  inscription  round  its  edge  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Some  of  the  ornaments  on  the  urns  are  similar  to  those  Mr.  Layard 
found  at  Nimroud,  and  which  afterwards  passed  into  Grecian  and 
Roman  architecture.  Amongst  the  minor  objects  preserved  in  the 
museum  are  some  seals,  shaped  like  the  Egyptian  scaraba3us ;  some  also 
are  engraved  with  characters  that  looked  to  me  like  Persian. 

Most  of  the  urns  are  doubtless  Etruscan  ;  but  I  had  not  gone  far  in 
my  examination  of  them  before  I  had  put  the  question  to  the  curator 
(who  is  well  up  in  his  subject),  "Are  you  sure  that  this  is  not 
Roman?  "  He  told  me  that  in  many  cases  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other,  unless,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  had  an 
inscription  upon  them.  In  this  fact  we  have  a  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Etruscans  for  their  artistic 
knowledge. 
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The  carvings  on  the  urns  are  very  interesting.  On  the  lid  is  usually 
represented  the  deceased,  in  a  semi-recumbent  posture.  In  the  case  of 
women,  the  back  of  the  head  is  usually  veiled,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the 
Roman  coins  struck  in  honour  of  a  deceased  empress — a  device  beauti- 
fully emblematic  of  death.  The  lady  often  holds  a  highly-ornamented 
fan  in  one  hand,  and  sometimes  an  apple  in  the  other.  The  apple,  the 
curator  informed  me,  was  to  indicate  that  she  had  been  a  fruit-bearing 
tree.  In  the  case  of  men,  I  observed  no  instance  in  which  the  deceased 
was  represented  with  a  beard.  They  frequently  held  a  patera  in  one 
hand,  and  sometimes  a  tablet  or  volume  in  the  other.  I  was  told  that 
the  patera  indicated  that  the  person  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  order. 
The  frequency  of  its  occurrence  is,  I  think,  fatal  to  this  explanation ; 
it  may  denote  the  piety  of  the  man,  or  it  may  show  us  that  in  those 
days,  as  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  every  man  was  a  priest  in  his  own 
family. 

On  many  of  the  urns  a  flower,  more  or  less  unfolded,  was  introduced. 
This  (unless  it  be  a  mere  ornament)  is  intended  to  show,  by  its  greater 
or  less  expansion,  that  the  person  was  snatched  away  in  childhood  or 
youth,  or  dropped  his  petals  from  sheer  age.  The  dolphin  is  another 
common  ornament.  We  also,  as  you  well  know,  meet  with  it  on  Roman 
altars,  and  it  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  monumental  slabs  of  the 
early  Christian  period.  I  was  told  that  the  dolphin  indicated  that  the 
occupant  of  the  urn  had  been  connected  with  the  sea.  This  could 
hardly  be  the  case  so  frequently  at  Yolterra.  I  fancy  it  is  indicative  of 
the  brevity  of  human  life.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to  Naples,  I 
noticed  some  of  these  creatures  sporting  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. One  of  them  leapt  right  out  of  the  water,  like  a  salmon,  and 
was  soon  engulphed  again.  What  an  apt  illustration  of  man's  life  !  We 
are  here  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunged  again  into  the  unknown  abyss. 
In  Bede's  account  of  the  Saxon  Witenagemote  near  York,  we  have  a 
similar  illustration. 

The  principal  sculptures  are  on  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus,  and  they 
are  as  beautiful  in  sentiment  as  they  are  excellent  in  execution.  I  will 
select  a  very  few  from  my  note-book : — One  represents  Aurora  rising 
out  of  the  sea ;  she  holds  four  spirited  chargers  in  hand;  her  car  has  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon.  This  surely  must  be  emblematical  of 
the  resurrection.  Another  (and  this  is  a  common  type)  represents  a  horse 
held  by  a  page  awaiting  his  rider.  Friends  bidding  adieu  indicate  that 
the  soul  is  about  to  take  its  long  journey.  Behind  the  horse  is  an  at- 
tendant with  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  the  expiring  man  packed  up 
and  thrown  across  his  shoulder.  Frequently  the  good  and  bad  genius 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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of  the  person  are  introduced ;  the  one  with  an  uplifted  torch,  the  other 
with  a  hammer  to  break  in  pieces,  if  possible,  his  reputation.  In  sev- 
eral instances  we  have  the  deceased  placed  in  a  reclining  position  in  a 
funeral  car,  such  as  we  see  on  the  reverse  of  some  Roman  coins.  In 
one  case  of  this  kind  the  horses  are  yoked  like  oxen,  and  they  bow  their 
heads  as  if  to  show  how  galling  their  present  task  is.  One  has  evidently 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  great  man.  Ten  figures  are  introduced,  form- 
ing a  funeral  procession ;  some  carry  the  volumes  in  which  his  historic 
deeds  are  registered,  others  the  lictor's  rods,  one  the  curule  chair, 
magistrates  in  their  robes  of  office  follow.  "What  is  said  to  be  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine  is  in  one  instance,  perhaps  more,  represented.  I  suspect  the 
idea  intended  is  simply  the  forcible  removal  of  the  lost  one  to  another 
sphere.  The  Rape  of  Helen  is  shown  upon  one  urn ;  her  return  on 
another.  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapathaB  is  frequently  intro- 
duced. "When  this  is  the  case,  an  overturned  wine  amphora  is  seen  on 
the  ground.  No  doubt  this  subject  represents  Death  the  destroyer  of 
men.  Another  common  subject  is  what  has  been  called  a  human 
sacrifice.  A  man  kneels  with  one  knee  upon  a  low  altar,  and  either 
plunges  the  knife  into  his  bared  breast  himself,  or  allows  a  priestess  to 
do  it  for  him.  His  good  genius  stands  on  one  side  keeping  off 
those  of  his  friends  who  would  forcibly  interfere  —  his  daughter  (re- 
presenting his  family)  stands  on  the  other  in  hopeless,  helpless  grief. 
This  subject  occurs  so  often  that  I  think  the  sacrifice  must  be  metaphori- 
cal and  not  literal.  In  our  day  we  have  seen  men  sacrifice  themselves 
for  their  country  as  really  as  if  they  had  bled  upon  an  altar.  Several 
urns  represent  the  scene  of  the  chase. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  8  JANUARY,  1862. 
Richard  Call,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS. — From  the  University  of  Christiania.  A  fine  bronze  medal, 
"Academiae  Regiae  JS"on.  Fridericianae  Sacra  Semisecularia,  D.  II. 
Septbr.,  M.DCOC.LXI.  The  following  books.  On  cirklers  Beroring,  af 
C.  M.  Guldberg.  1861.  Om  Kornetbanernes  Indbyrdes  Beliggenhed,  af 
H.  Mohn.  1861.  Karlamagnus  Saga  ok  Kappa  Hans,  udgivet  of  C.  R. 
Unger.  II.  1860.  Old  Norsk  Laesebog,  udgiven  af  P.  A.  Nunck  og  C. 
R.  linger,  1 847.  Det  Kongelige  Norske  Frederiks  Universitets  Stiftelse, 
af  M.  J.  Monrad,  1861.  —  From  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian 
Journal,  parts  35  and  36. 

COINS. — The  Rev.  James  Everett  exhibits  an  Egyptian  brass  coin  of 
Claudius,  and  Mr.  William  Pearson,  of  South  Shields,  presents  a  third- 
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brass  coin  of  Constantine,  found  on  the  Law  Bank  in  1861.  Insigni- 
ficant as  a  mere  coin,  the  latter  is  not  without  its  interest  in  connection 
with  the  term  of  Roman  occupation  of  the  station  at  Shields  Law. 

RING> — Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan  sends  an  impression  from  an  antique 
plain  gold  ring,  recently  bought  at  Malton  by  a  friend,  who  was  assured 
that  it  had  been  dug  up  at  Newcastle.  The  stone  is  red,  well  inserted, 
and  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ring.  The  subject  is  a 
Cupid  offering  grapes  to  an  aged  head. 

ROMAN  ITALY. — Dr.  Bruce  exhibits  many  photograms  of  Roman  re- 
mains in  the  land  which  he  recently  visited. 

POTTERY  FROM  LOWICK. — Dr.  Bruce  exhibits  a  curious  implement  of 
clay,  found  close  to  the  Devil's  Causeway,  just  behind  Lowick.  It  is 
incised  with  crossing  lines,  branches,  and  a  cross  with  a  radiated  circle ; 
resembles  Roman  pottery,  and  yet  may  be  of  comparatively  modern  date 
— indeed,  Dr.  Charlton  jocularly  insists  that  it  is  an  old  butter-stamp. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  3  February,  1862. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

OFFICERS  AND  COUNCIL.  —  Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.  —  President :  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensworth.  —  Vice- 
Presidents  :  Sir  Charles  M.  L.  Monck,  Bart.,  Sir  Walter  Calverley  Tre- 
velyan, Bart.,  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  and  John  Clayton,  Esq. — 
Treasurer :  Matthew  Wheatley,  Esq.  —  Secretaries  :  Edward  Charlton, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Collingwood  Bruce,  LL.D.  —  Council: 
The  Rev.  Edward  Hussey  Adamson,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  and  Messrs. 
Robert  Richardson  Dees,  William  Dickson,  John  Dobson,  Martin  Dunn, 
John  Fenwick,  "William  Kell,  William  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaffe  (Editor), 
Edward  Spoor,  Robert  White,  and  William  Woodman.  —  Publisher:  Mr. 
William  Dodd.  —  Auditors  :  Messrs.  R.  R.  Dees,  and  Robert  White. 

NEW  MEMBERS. — Mr.  William  Adamson,  Cullercoats  ;  Mr.  Frederick 
Shaw,  East  Parade,  Newcastle ;  Mr  George  Luckley,  Claremont  Place, 
Newcastle. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS. — From  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  Report  of 
the  Lords'  Committees  to  examine  precedents  of  Peers'  Proxies,  1817. — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archceological  Society.  Their  Papers  and  Proceedings, 
No.  34. — From  Mr.  J.  G.  Forster.  Enshrined  Hearts  of  Warriors  and 
Illustrious  People,  by  Emily  Sophia  Hartshorne,  Newcastle,  1861. 

BOOKS  PURCHASED. — Raine's  Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  Surtees  Society,  1861. 

PROPOSED  MUSEUM. — Resolved,  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  purchase  of  the  ground  be  instructed  to  complete  the  purchase 
without  delay;  and  that,  subsequently,  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  public 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  building. 
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FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

THE  excellent  resume  of  the  Society's  proceedings  contained  in  the  volume 
of  Transactions  precludes  the  necessity  of  giving  in  detail  the  events  of 
the  past  twelve  months.  Many  valuable  donations  of  hooks  and  of 
antiquities  have  been  received,  and  interesting  papers  have  been  read  at 
the  monthly  meetings.  Among  the  latter,  the  council  would  especially 
call  attention  to  the  very  valuable  account  of  the  Roman  Bridge  over  the 
North  Tyne,  at  the  Chesters,  contributed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  by  whose 
liberal  exertions  the  whole  of  this  important  structure  has  been  laid  bare, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  Wall — the  most  complete,  if  not  the  largest, 
of  any  existing  along  the  line  of  the  great  barrier.  The  Council  wish 
to  remind  the  members  that  at  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting,  in  1863, 
the  Society  will  have  completed  the  50th  year  of  its  existence,  and  the 
Council  would  suggest  that  this  event  should  be  marked  by  some  great 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  position  of  the  Society.  Nothing,  probably, 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members,  or  more  appreciated  by  the 
public,  than  the  completion  of  the  long-wished-for  museum,  for  the 
ever-increasing  collections  of  the  antiquities.  The  ground  for  this  pur- 
pose —  being  that  lying  between  the  Castle  and  the  Black  Gate  —  has 
been  already  agreed  for,  and  the  purchase  money  is  ready  to  be  paid 
down;  but  beyond  this,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  do  not  extend.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  money 
subscribed  has  barely  equalled  the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  stores  accumulated  within 
these  walls,  and  not  to  feel  how  disadvantageously  they  are  placed  for 
study  and  for  effect.  Roman  altars  and  inscriptions  are  hidden  away 
in  dark  corners :  the  earlier  remains  of  our  primitive  races,  the  celts, 
and  runes,  so  often  found  in  this  district,  are  so  crowded  in  our  glass- 
cases  that,  with  the  imperfect  side  light,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
their  outline.  The  great  increase  of  the  Society's  library,  through  the 
liberal  donations  of  Sir  "Walter  Trevelyan  and  others,  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  all  the  space  in  the  library  should  be  allotted  to  books,  as, 
with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Dodd,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
it  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  books, 
pamphlets,  and  engravings  in  its  library.  The  number  of  new  mem- 
bers has  not,  in  the  past  year,  been  so  great  as  in  the  year  preceding, 
but  the  Society  has  lost  very  few  by  resignation  or  death.  The  Council 
have,  moreover,  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions  have  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Longstaffe. 
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SILVER,  RELICS  OE  THE  IGTH  AND  17m  CENTURIES. 

MR.  LONGSTAFFE,  by  permission  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Garnett,  of  Newcastle,  exhibits  the  following  articles  from 
their  testator's  multifarious  collections:  —  I.  A  couple  of  Apostle 
Spoons  formerly  presented  by  sponsors  at  christenings.  The  present 
fine  examples  weigh  4  oz.,  and  have  figures  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul;  the 
hall  mark  is  t  (1560) ;  the  tradesman's  mark  is  some  animal;  the  leo- 
pard's head  is  in  the  bowl ;  and  the  initials  of  the  child  to  whom  they  were 
given,  being  S.  I.,  with  a  knot,  are  pounced  on  the  back  of  the  bowls. 
"And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  Apostle  Spoons  and  a  cup  to  eat 
caudle  in." — (Ben  Jonson.J  — *  II.  Another  Apostle  Spoon,  weighing 
2  oz.  17  dwt.,  rather  later,  but  in  still  finer  preservation.  It  bears  the 
figure  of  St.  Simon  the  Zealot,  with  his  saw;  the  hall  mark  is/.  (1623); 
the  tradesman's  mark  is  E.  H. ;  leopard's  head  in  bowl.  The  endorsed 
initials  are  R-f  pounced.  "I'll  be  a  gossip,  Beuford.  I  have  an  odd 
Apostle  Spoon" — (Beaumont  and  Fletcher  J  —  III.  The  figure  of  an 
Apostle  from  an  old  spoon,  affixed  to  a  shank  and  bowl,  reworked  or  newly- 
made  in  1739,  in  imitation  of  one  of  the  older  Apostle  Spoons;  a 
curious  adaptation,  weight,  1  oz.  18  dwt.  —  IV.  Two  Apostle  Spoons 
composed  of  brass  or  "  laten,"  apparently  of  very  considerable  antiquity; 
a  rose  supplies  the  place  of  the  leopard's  head  of  the  assay  office,  but 
there  is  no  attempt  to  imitate  the  hall  marks  of  later  introduction.  — 

V.  Jetton  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  I.  (Medallic  History,  xv.  1.)  — 

VI.  Briot's  Coronation  Medal,  drawn ,  sword  (xv.   11.)  —  VII.  Jettons 
on  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Charles  II.,  (xiv.  16,  10.)  —  VIII.  Oval 
Medal,  gilt,  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta,  legends   en- 
graved, garter  encircling. — IX.  Beautiful  oval  Medal,  gilt  (resembling 
xiv.  4),  finely  preserved,  all  in  relief,  with  rich  portrait  of  the  King, 
and  his  arms.  —  X.  Oval  Medal,  portrait  of  Charles,  legend  and  arms 
engraved.  —  XI.  Copy  of  the  rare  Oxford  Crown,  with  view  of  Oxford 
under  the  King's  horse,  finely  cast  and  chased.  —  XII.  Royalist's 
Heart,  a  box  in  that  form,  with  engraved  inscriptions.      Obv.   "  Qms 
temperit  a  lacrymis,  January   30,    1648,"    eye    shedding  tears;    rev. 
"  I  Hue  and  dy  in  loyalty  e"  bleeding  heart  pierced  by  two  arrows. 
Interior — Obv.  a  small  portrait  of  Charles  in  relief;  rev.   "  Imornefor 
monercMe."  —  XIII.  Simon's  Dunbar  Medal,  with  portrait  of  Cromwell, 
and  representation  of  a  parliament  (xxii.  3.)  —  XIV.  Oval  Medal,  gilt, 
with  "  CAEOLUS  SECTJNDTJS — C.  R. ;  "  very  young  and  unusual  head  of 
Charles  II.  —  XV.  Specimens  of  the  early  Massathusets  Shillings. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  5  MARCH,   1862. 
Martin  Dunn,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATION. — By  Mr.  George  Nolle  Clark.  A  checked  linen  table-cloth 
used  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  III.  It  seems  to  be  composed 
of  widths  of  the  material  sown  together. 


SHERIFFS  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
BY  JOHN  HODGSON  HINDE,  ESQ. 

THOSE  who  have  had  occasion  to  refer  for  genealogical  or  other  purposes 
to  the  Lists  of  Sheriffs,  originally  published  by  Fuller,  and  copied  by 
our  county  historians,  are  well  aware  how  meagre  this  source  of  in- 
formation is  as  regards  Northumberland,  compared  with  other  counties. 

For  a  long  period,  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
the  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland  either  refrained  from  tendering  their 
accounts  at  the  Exchequer,  or  they  did  so  in  a  very  imperfect  and  ir- 
regular form,  so  that  in  very  many  cases  no  Sheriff's  name  appears  upon 
the  Pipe  Rolls,  from  which  almost  exclusively  Fuller's  lists  are  derived. 

This  system  was  checked,  though  not  entirely  abolished,  in  the  3rd  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  requiring  the 
Sheriffs  of  Northumberland  to  account  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sheriffs 
of  other  counties. 

Although  the  irregularity  is  said  to  have  originated  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,1  we  do  not  immediately  discover 
any  blanks  in  the  list  of  Sheriffs. 

In  the  14th  year  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  a  grant  of  the 
Shrievalty  for  life,2  and  continued  to  hold  the  office  till  the  death  of 
Richard  III.,  when  he  was  superseded  by  Henry  VII.,  but  reinstated 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  the  office  was  held  by  Sir  Robert 
Manners,  Knight.  Fuller  places  this  Sheriff  by  mistake  in  the  4th  of 
Richard  III.,  the  true  date  of  his  appointment  being  the  very  day  of 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  August  22nd,  1485.3 

1  See  contemporary  statement,  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  Part  I.,  p.  365. 

2  Originalia. 

3  Robertas  Maners,  miles,  vice-comes,    ab   22  Augusti,  quo  die  Rex  Hen.  VII., 
incepit  regnare. — Rot,  Pipae. 
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During  this  reign  of  24  years,  Puller  has  only  ascertained  the  names 
of  7  sheriffs,  and  only  16  during  the  38  years  of  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  nor  has  he  always  assigned  these  names  to  their  correct 
official  years.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  laying  before  the  Society 
a  complete  list  during  both  reigns.  These  have  been  compiled  from 
various  documents  formerly  in  the  Pipe  Office,  subsidiary  to  the  Great 
Roll,  and  from  the  records  of  Exchequer  proceedings  against  defaulting 
Sheriffs.  In  my  investigation  I  have  been  materially  aided  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Burt,  one  of  the  Assistant  Keepers  of  the  Public  Records.  Prom 
the  same  sources  I  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  three  names  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary. 

During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Puller's  list  is  com- 
plete, but  it  terminates  with  the  13th  of  Charles  I.,  and  is  moreover 
deficient  as  to  the  names  of  the  Sheriffs  appointed  in  the  3rd,  5th,  and 
10th  years.  These  names  have  been  supplied,  the  two  former  from  Sir 
Thomas  Swinburn's  Sheriff's  Book,  the  last  from  Harleian  MS.  5171, 
which  contains  lists  of  Sheriffs  throughout  England,  nearly  identical 
with  Puller's. 

During  the  succeeding  47  years,  from  the  13th  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  Hutchinson  has  only  been  able  to  supply  the 
names  of  nine  Sheriffs.  I  have  succeeded  in  completing  the  series  from 
various  sources. 

Down  to  the  18th  Charles  I.,  the  names  are  from  the  Pipe  Office 
Records  with  the  exception  of  the  16th  ;  with  regard  to  which  these 
documents  present  a  blank  suggestive  of  Puller's  commentary  "Ingra- 
tum  bello  debemus  inane." 

"Within  the  period,  however,  of  this  shrievalty  a  general  election 
occurred,  and  the  Sheriff's  name,  though  wanting  where  it  ought  to 
have  been,  on  the  Return  for  the  County  of  Northumberland,  was  found, 
on  a  further  search,  appended  to  the  Return  for  the  Borough  of  Morpeth. 

The  19th  year  is  again  a  blank  in  the  Pipe  Records,  but  in  the  Com- 
mons' Journal  of  the  following  year  there  is  a  reference  by  name  to  the 
late  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  which  gives  the  required  information. 

In  the  20th  year,  the  Parliament,  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Crown, 
appointed  the  Sheriffs  by  an  ordinance,  and  the  nine  following  names 
are  derived  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Thenceforward  the  list  is  compiled  from  the  newspapers  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge,  and  from 
1666  from  the  Gazettes. 

Prom  the  accession  of  James  II.,  a  perfect  list  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  Mackenzie's  History  of  Northumberland,  to  which  it  was 
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contributed  by  the  late  Thomas  Davidson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
from  the  County  Records. 

I  propose  at  a  future  period  to  communicate  a  revised  list  of  the 
earlier  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland,  with  which  I  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, but  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  in  the  mean  time  to  offer  the 
present  paper,  which  supplies  all  blanks  in  the  published  series  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  present  time,  and  supplies  upwards  of 
80  gaps  in  the  existing  series. 

COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
LIST  OF  SHERIFFS. 

Henry  TIL  1-2.  Robertus  Maners,  miles 

2-3.  Henricus  Comes  Northumbrigs* 

3-4.  Idem. 

4-5.  Idem. 

5-6.  Johannes  Middleton,  miles 

6  -  7.  Willielmus  Tyler,  miles 

7-8.  Idem. 

8-9.  Rogerus  Fenewyk,  armiger 

9-10.  Johannes  Heron  de  Chipches,  armiger 
10-11.  Ricardus  Carnaby,  armiger 
11-12.  Radulphus  Harbottell,  miles 
12-13.  Thomas  Grey  de  Horton 
13-14.  Georgius  Tailbois,  miles 
14-15.  Idem. 

15-16.  Edwardus  Radclyf,  armiger 
16-17.  Edwardus  Radclyf,  miles 
17-18.  Idem. 
18-19.  Radulphus  Ewre 
19-20.  Thomas  Ilderton 
20-21.  Idem. 

21-22.  Humfridus  Lysle,  miles 
22-23.  Nicholas  Rydley,  armiger 
23-24.  Idem. 

24  &  1  Hennj  VIIL  Idem. 
Henry  VIIL  1  -  2.  Nicholas  Ridley,  armiger 

2-3.  Rogerus  Eenwyk,  armiger 

3-4.  Edwardus  Radclyf,  miles 

4-5.  Idem. 

5-6.  Radulphus  Fenwyk 

6-7.  Idem. 

7-8.  Nicholas  Haryngton  (Errington.) 

*  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  under 
a  grant  for  life,  bearing  date  14th  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  dispossessed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.,  but  obtained  restitution  the  following  year. 
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8-9.  Ricardus  Thyrkell,  armiger 

9-10.  Idem. 

10-11.  Christopherus  Thirkeld 
li-12.  Georgius  Shelton,  armiger 
12-13.  Christopherus  Dakres,  miles 
13-14.  Willielmus  Ellerker,  armiger 
14-15.  Idem. 

15-16.  "Willielmus  Heron,  miles 
16-17.  Willielmus  Ellerker,  miles 
17-18.  Cuthbertus  Ratclyff,  armiger 
18-19.  Willielmus  Eure — EY  ers— Ewr 
19-20.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 
20-21.  Edwardus  Grey,  miles 
21-22.  Philippus  Dacres,  miles 
22-23.  Cuthbertus  Ratclyff,  armiger 
23-24.  Willielmus  Heron,  miles 
24-25.  Nicholaus  Horseley,  armiger 
25-26.  Henricus  Comes  Northumbriae 
26-27.  Idem. 
27-28.  Idem. 
28-29.  Idem. 

29-30.  Johannes  Horseley,  armiger 
30-31.  Idem. 

31-32.  Cuthbertus  Ratclyff,  miles 
32-33.  Johannes  Wetherington,  miles 
33-34.  Reginaldus  Carnaby,  miles 
34-35.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 
35-36.  Thomas  Hylton,  miles 
36-37.  Johannes  Collingwood 
37-38.  Thomas  Hylton,  miles 
Edward  VL   . .    1 .  Johannes  Horseley,  armiger 

2.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 

3.  Thomas  Hylton,  miles 

4.  Johannes  Forster,  miles 

5.  Thomas  Grey,  miles 

6.  Robertus  Collingwood 

7  &  1  Mary.  Johannes  Wytheryngton,  miles 
Philip  and  Mary  1-2.  Johannes  Delavale,  miles 
2-3.  Georgius  Heron 
3-4.  Robertus  Ellerker,  miles 
4-5.  Georgius  RatclifFe,  miles 
5-6.  &  1  Elizabeth.  Johannes  Witherington,  miles 

Charles  I.  1-2.  Cuthbertus  Heron,  armiger 
2-3.  Francis  Brandling,  armiger 
3-4.  Thomas  Swinburn,  miles 
4-5.  Idem. 

5-6.  Thomas  Carr  de  Ford,  armiger 
6-7.  Robertus  Brandling,  armiger 
7-8.  Nicholas  Townley,  armiger 
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8-9.  Nicholas  Tempest,  miles 
9-10.  Thomas  Middleton,  armiger 
10-11.  Badulphus  Selby,  miles 
11-12.  Willielmus  Carnaby,  miles 
12-13.  Willielmus  Witherington 
13-14.  Bobertus  Bewick,  armiger 
15-16.  "Willielmus  Orde,  armiger 
16-17.  Bobertus  Mitford,  armiger 
17-18.  Willielmus  Selby,  armiger 
18-19.  Idem. 

19-20.  Gilbertus  Swinhoe,  armiger 
20-21.  Michaelis  Weldon 
21-22.  John  Fenwick,  baronettus 
22-23.  Bobertus  Clavering  de  Brenkburn 
23-24.  Willielmus  Shafto  de  Bavington 
24-25.  Bobertus  Lisle  de  Felton 
24  &1  of  Charles  II.,  Idem. 
Charles  II.  1-2.  Balph  Delaval,  miles 

2-3.  Bobertus  Mitford,  armiger 
3-4.  Bicardus  Forster  de  Neuham 
4-5.  Bobertus  Middleton 
5  -  6.  Bobertus  Shafto  de  Benwell 
6-7.  Johannes  Ogle  de  Egglingham 
7-8.  Lucas  Killingworth 
8-9.  Edwardus  Fenwick  de  Stanton 
9-10.  Idem. 
10-11.  Idem. 
11-12.  Idem. 
(Restoration,  May  29,  1660.) 

12-13.  Balph  Jenison 

13-14,  Mark  Milbank 

14-15.  Thomas  Bewick 

15-16.  Balph  Selby 

16-17.  Sir  Francis  Bowes,  Knt. 

17-18.  Sir  William  Middleton,  Bart. 

18-19.  Sir  William  Forster,  Knt. 

19-20.  Sir  Cuthbert  Heron,  Bart. 

20-21.  Bobert  Shafto  of  Benwell 

21-22.  John  Heron  of  Bockenfield 

22-23.  William  Selby 

23-24.  Francis  Addison 

24-25.  John  Forster 

25-26.  Martin  Fenwick 

26-27.  Sir  Thomas  Loraine,  Bart. 

27-28.  John  Shafto 

28-29.  Utrect  Whitfield 

29-30.  Francis  Forster 

30-31.  Mark  Milbank,  Bart. 

31-32.  Edward  Blackett 

32-33.  Henry  Ogle  of  Eglingham 
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33-34.  Edmund  Craster  of  Craster. 

34-35.  Idem. 

35-36.  James  Howard,  Esq. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring Fuller's  list  with  a  Catalogue  of  Northumbrian  Sheriffs  com- 
piled by  that  laborious  antiquary,  Roger  Dods  worth,  and  comprised  in 
the  45th  volume  of  his  stupendous  collection,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  This  list  is  not  in  its  earlier  portion  so  care- 
fully prepared  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  reference  to  the 
original  records,  but  it  enables  me  to  supply  with  perfect  accuracy  the 
very  few  lacunaB  which  occur  in  Puller  during  the  reigns  of  Richard  II. 
and  his  successors,  down  to  the  period  comprised  in  my  communication 
above.  I  append  the  few  additions  and  corrections  which  are  required 
during  these  reigns  :— 

Richard  II. — Fuller  gives  the  name  of  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
land,  as  Sheriff  in  the  15th  and  16th  years,  and  again  in 
the  20th  and  21st.  It  appears  that  he  held  the  office 
also  during  the  intermediate  years,  his  tenure  being,  by 
patent,  for  life.  Dodsworth  has  collected  also  some  names 
of  "  Subvicecomites,"  or  Under- sheriffs,  during  years 
when  the  office  was  executed  by  deputy. 

Thus,  Anno  9.  we  have  Henry  de  Percy,  Sheriff,    John   Burond 
cum  eo. 

10.  Idem,  Henry  de  Bingfield  cum  eo. 

11.  Idem,  Bertram  Monboucher  cum  eo. 

22.  John  de  Pen  wick,  John  Montague  cum  eo. 

Henry  IV. — Fuller  has  two  vacant  years,  the  5th  and  the  13th.  He 
assigns  Gerard  Heron,  Knt.,  and  Robert  Umfravill,  both 
to  the  second  year,  whereas  they  served  respectively  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd.  This  correction  refers  the  name  want- 
ing to  the  6th  instead  of  the  5th  year,  and  Dodsworth 
supplies  the  name  of  Thomas  Rokeby.  This  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  an  independent  list  already 
referred  to  in  the  Harleian  Library.  The  other  names 
are  all  correct,  but  each  belongs  to  a  year  later  than  that 
assigned  by  Fuller.  The  correct  sequence  is  as  follows : — 

Anno  1.  Henry  de  Percy,  films  Comitis  J^orthumb. 

2.  Gerard  Heron,  miles 

3.  Robert  Umfravill,  miles 

4.  John  Mitford,  miles 

5.  John  Clavering,  miles 

6.  Thos  Rokeby 

7.  Rob.  Umfravill,  miles,  &c.,  &c. 

Henry  V. — Fuller  has  again  one  name  too  few.  He  omits  Robert 
Harbottle,  who  served  the  broken  portion  of  the  1 4th  of 
Hemy  IV.  and  a  portion  of  the  1st  Henry  V.,  com- 
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mencing  with  Robert  Manners.     The  corrected  list  stands 
thus  :— 

14  Henry  IV.  and  1  Henry  V. — Rob.  Harbottle 
1-2  Henry  V. — Rob.  Maners 
2  -  3  Henry  V.—  Edw.  Hastings,  miles,  &e.,  &c. 

Henry  VL — In  this  reign  Fuller  is  accurate,  except  as  to  a  few  clerical 
errors. 

Anno  24,  he  misprints  Haring  for  Hardyng. 

Anno  30,  „  Heronford  for  Heron  de  "Ford. 

Anno  33,  and  elsewhere,  Mavers  for  Maners. 

The  list  is  now  perfect  at  both  ends,  the  published  Pipe-Rolls  giving 
us  the  early  reigns,  and  leaving  only  those  of  the  three  Edwards,  which 
are  very  faulty,  to  be  supplied. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  nephew,  the  Rev.  John  Richard  King,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxon  ,  for  a  copy  of  Dods  worth's  list. 


ABSTRACT   OF    THE   INVENTORY   OF    THE   GOODS   OF 

WILLIAM  MORE,  ESQ.,  OP  BANK  HALL,  LANCASHIRE. 

FROM  SIB  W.  C.  TREVELYAN,  BART. 

[Of  the  ancient  family  from  which  the  deceased  gentlemen  descended, 
something  may  be  seen  in  the  Baronetages.  "  Whereof  was  Sir 
William  de  la  More,  who  was  made  knight-banneret,  by  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  at  the  Battle  of  Poictiers,  in  France.  He  was  a 
very  considerable  man  in  that  time,  and  wrote  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  which  is  made  much  use  of  by  Barnes, 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  of  those  times."  "  Edward  More, 
of  More,  and  Bank  Hall,  Esq.  (son  and  heir  of  Col.  John  More,  of 
More  Hall,  who  defended  Liverpool  againgt  King  Charles  I.,  by 
a  daughter  of  Rigby,)  was  to  have  been  created  a  baronet,  in  the 
year  1660,  but  the  Recepi  was  not  signed  till  March  1,  1661-2, 
and  the  patent  passed  not  under  the  great  seal  until  !Xov.  22, 
1675."] 

A  TRUE  and  lawfull  Inventory  of  all  the  goodes  and  cattelles  of 
William  Moore,  Esquire,  of  the  Bancke  Haule,  late  deceased,  veiled  and 
valued,  easteamed  and  praiescd,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rinching,  Mr.  Allexander 
Rygby,  Mr.  William  Banyster,  Mr.  Oliver  Fairehnrst,  Thomas  Bridge, 
and  Nicholas  Rygbie,  the  xvh  day  of  August,  1502.  [read  1602.] 

Create  Chaumber.  One  standing  bedd,  one  truckle  bed,  with  glasse 
and  siting  in  the  same  chamber,  6l.  13.s.  4d.  Three  feather  beddes,  two 
boulsters,  three  pilloes,  iiij  white  blancketes,  ij  Irish  cadnes  and  fine  sea 
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curtaines,  41.  7s.  8^.     One  table,  one  forme,  one  chaire  with  one  buffet 
stoole,  and  one  chist  with  an  ironn  grate  with  j  bord,  9s.  6d. 

Littell  Chaumber.  One  standing  bedd,  one  truckle  bedd,  two  feather 
beddes,  ij  boulsters,  one  pilloe,  three  white  blanckettes,  two  cadnes, 
with  one  coveiiett,  and  fine  curtaines beelonging  therunto,  4s.  14s.  One 
table,  one  chaire,  one  forme,  one  small  grate,  with  one  paire  of  tounges, 
6s.  Some  wainscott  in  the  same  chamber,  with  glasse,  40s. 

Littell  Studdie  beelonging  to  the  same  chamber.  One  lyttell  turnde 
stoole,  one  wiskett,  and  six  littell  shelves,  1  s. 

Great  Parler.  One  long  table,  one  square  table,  one  forme,  one  foote 
stoole,  five  chaires,  fowre  ould  stooles,  one  iron  grate,  one  apple  grate, 
one  testing  forck,  one  paire  of  bellowes,  one  smale  chist,  with  one 
payre  of  playeing  tables,  \L  10s.  One  carpett  and  fowreteene  ould 
cussinges,  6s.  Three  pictures,  3s.  4d.  Wainscott  and  glasse  in  the 
same  parler,  Si.  6s.  Sd.  Two  ould  coverings  with  two  pilloes  at  the 
stare  headd,  10s. 

Littell  Parler.  One  standing  bedd,  one  truckle  bedd,  ij  fetherbeddes, 
ij  boulsters,  iiij  blanckettes,  one  coveiiett,  one  covering  with  fower  cur- 
taines, IL  10s.  6d.  One  cubberd,  one  chist,  one  hange  lock,  two  paire 
of  gloves,  two  formes,  one  still,  with  one  paire  of  tounges,  5s.  IQd. 
"Wainscott  and  glasse  in  the  same  chamber,  41. 

Chaumber  over  the  Butterie.  One  standing  bedd  &c.,  two  paire  of 
snuffers,  two  brushes,  one  looking  glasse,  one  focet,  one  iron  grate,  one 
standishe. 

Create  Closset.  Three  stone  of  wooll,  40s.  One  chyst,  two  holies, 
fower  hoggeshed,  three  barrells,  two  combes,  one  turnell,  a  beame  of 
iron  and  scales  to  them  with  six  leaden  weightes  conteyning  one  hun- 
dred and  a  half  weight,  two  iron  casementes,  two  conie  nettes,  one 
payre  of  yorne  wyndinges,  one  ould  clocke,  with  other  odd  necessaries, 
as  woodden  disshes  and  stone  pottes,  with  trencheares,  one  littel  stoole, 
with  a  forme,  one  wooden  beame,  and  scales,  with  one  wyskett,  and  a 
paire  of  woolen  cardes,  30s.  Certaine  clues  of  yorne,  6s.  8d. 

Maidens  Chaumber.  —  In  Linnen.  —  In  the  Buttery.  —  Drie  Larder. 
Two  ratten  trappes.  —  "Wett  Larder.  Three  salting  tubbes,  one  great 
cowmbe  &c.,  twoe  ratten  trappes.  —  Cooling  Howse.  Three  stunndes, 
one  cowmbe,  one  eshen,  one  mugg,  6s.  Sd.  —  Brewhouse.  One  brewing 
combe,  with  a  cover,  &c.  —  Dey  Howse.  In  treene  vessell  xxxtie  peices, 
10s.  —  Kittching.  ix  brasses  pottes,  v  greate  and  smale,  one  chafer, 
one  morter  with  pestell,  ij  chafing  dishes,  ij  skillettes,  ij  candlestickes, 
&c.  —  Gatehowse  Chamber.  —  Middle  Chaumber.  —  Chappel  Chaumber. 
One  standing  bedd,  &c.  —  Outer  Parler.  Seven  chistes,  &c.  — 
Chappell.  One  ould  beddsted,  v  spinning  wheeles,  one  saddle,  with 
furniture  for  a  light  horse,  one  oulde  coubberd,  iij  bottles,  iij  paire 
of  yorne  windinges  and  stooles  for  them,  one  chist,  with  other  smale 
tryfles,  21s.  6d.  In  grease  and  talloe,  ij  stone,  8s.  —  Servinge 
Menn's  Chaumber.  One  huppe  of  a  bruing  eombe.  —  The  other 
next  Chaumber.  Power  barrels  of  salte  and  j  leade,  26s.  Sd.  — 
Backe  Howse.  —  Ould  Mr.  John's  Chaumber.  In  glasse,  Is.  [nothing 
else.]  —  The  Oxe  Howse.  One  bedd  steade,  &c.  —  Oxe  Howse  Chaum- 
ber. In  the  kyll,  j  haire,  ij  dubble  brackes,  24s.  —  The  Haule. 
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Three  loung  tables,  one  rounde  table,  iiij  formes,  ij  caliviers,  ould  ar- 
mour for  two  menn,  and  seaven  headpeeces,  vij  pickes,  with  one  hande 
staff  one  greate  whettstone,  two  ould  tressels,  865.  6d.  In  wainescot 
and  glasse,  21.  —  Cattell.  —  Pulleine.  —  In  lyme  and  limestones,  10s. 

—  Fuell.  —  Apparrell.  —  Plate,   Binnges,  and  Jewelles,  vizd.  Three 
dozen  and  one  silver  spoones,  two  gilt  saltes,  with  covers,  one  greate 
gilt  boule,  with  a  cover,  ii  lyttell  gilt  cuppes,  one  gilt  cup,  with  a  co- 
ver, one  silver  boule,  one  lytle  silver  porrenger,  with  a  cover,  iiij  gould 
ringes,  one  gilt  tablet,  ij  tagges,  one  bone  picture  bownde  about  with 
silver,  xi  peeces  of  oulde  broken  silver,  with  cognisenss,  22?.  6s.  8d.  — 
Goodes  and  catell  att  Finch  Howsse.  —  In  the  Gorsey  Close  at  Linecker. 

—  In  Bootell  Mill.  —  In  Corne.  —  In  the  Horse  Mill.  —  Inn  the 
Winde  Mill  at  Lewerpoole  towne's  end.     The  remander  of  a  leasse  of 
the  sayd  myll,  beeing  xij  yeares  and  a  half,  as  appeareth  by  the  sayd 
leasse  bearing  date  the  xiiij01  of  March  29  Eliz.,  valor  40?.  —  Summa, 
443?.  95.  4d. 

Debtes  which  are  owing  to  William  More,  Esquier,  late  deceased. 
Lent  Her  Majestic,  as  appeersby  the  privy  seale,  20?.,  Captaine  Malbey, 
411.  12s.,  Mr.  Boulton,  8?.,  Mr.  Eeutcham  for  SirEdwarde  More,  3?.  — 
Mr.  Deverex,  40s.,  Mr.  Suthorth,  20?.  —  Mr.  Boberte  More,  32?.  3s.  Id., 
Mr.  Anthoney  More,  22s.  4.d.  —  Mr.  John  Crosse,  for  iron,  20?.  3s.  6d. 
[other  sums  for  iron.]  —  Summa  totalis,  271?.  15s.  5d.  ol. 

Beareges  of  Benntes. — Sir  Bichard  Mollineux  for  Mr.  Bobert  Mol- 
lineux  his  rent,  56s.  86?.  —  Mr.  Bobert  More,  for  Cassehey,  56s.  — 
Mr.  Melliflg,  30s.  —  [Total,  39?.  18s.  lid.'] 

Somma  totalis,  755?.  3s.  8d.  J 

Debtes  which  the  said  William  More,  Esquyer,  late  deceased,  left  un- 
payd. — Hee  oweth  to  Mr.  Thomas  Mollineux  and  Mr.  Boberte  Mol- 
lineux for  money  which  the  sayd  William  More  kept  in  his  haundes, 
178?.  8s.  Item  unto  Edward  More,  sonn  to  the  sayd  William  More, 
which  was  spente  in  his  sutes,  24?.  13s.  3^.  To  Sir  Kobert  Cycelles 
butler,  23?.  6s.  8d.  To  Mr.  Nicholas  Moore,  40s.  To  Thomas  Fazaker- 
ley,  6?.  10s.  Summa,  234?.  17s.  lid. 

Exhibitum,  &c.     2  Oct.  1602. 


REVEBSE  OF  THE  SEAL  OF  DOTFEBMLItf  ABBEY. 

DE.  CHAKLTON  exhibits  a  large  circular  brass  matrix,  circa  1300,  for 
some  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Gateshead,  and  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  precincts  of  the  Hospital  of  S.  Edmund  Con- 
fessor, in  that  town.  From  Laing's  Scottish  Seals,  it  proves  to  be  the 
reverse  of  the  Seal  of  Dunfermlin  Abbey,  the  obverse  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Collection  of  Matrices.  The  design  presents  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  cruciferous  nimbus,  blessing  with  his  right  hand,  holding  a 
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book  with  his  left,  seated  on  a  rainbow,  his  feet  on  another,  within  a 
vesical  aureola,  borne  by  four  angels.  "Within  the  aureola,  under  the 
right  hand  is  a  estoile,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem ;  above  the  book  in  the  left 
is  a  crescent.  Beneath  the  upper  rainbow,  under  the  estoile,  is  a  quatre- 
foiled,  under  the  book  a  einquefoiled,  flower.  Outside  the  aureola,  be- 
tween the  uppper  and  lower  angels,  is  a  star  of  eight  rays  on  either  side. 
Crisp  Early  English  foliage  fills  up  vacancies.  The  legend  is  li"  MOKTIS 


Mortis  vel  vita3  brevis  est  vox,  "Ite,"  "  Venite." 
Dicent  reprobis,  "Ite;"  "  Venite,"  probis. 

Of  death  or  life  short  is  the  voice,  "  Go,"  "  Come." 

They  will  say  to  the  wicked,  "Go;"  "  Come,"  to  the  good. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  PONT  AT  BRIDEKIRK. 
BY  THE  REV.  W.  MONKHOTJSE,  B.D.,  F.S.A. 

SINCE  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  my  paper  on  the  Bridekirk  Runes, 
in  the  .2Eliana,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  font  itself, 
and  I  find  that  the  inscription  has  been  most  correctly  given  in  Mr. 
Haigh's  copy.  The  points  in  the  original  are  all  clear  and  well  defined, 
of  the  same  uniform  character,  and  at  equal  distances  between  the  words 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  am  therefore  more  convinced  that  those  trans- 
lations are  incorrect  in  which  the  words  are  capriciously  run  together 
without  any  regard  to  the  points. 

The  carving  of  the  sacred  subjects  on  the  font  is  in  good  preservation, 
and  is  clearly  of  the  style  of  what  is  called  "  Early  English."  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Runes  must  have  been  inscribed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  sacred  symbols  on  the  font. 

[Bridekirk  was  given  to  the  convent  of  Gisburn  by  "Waldieve,  first 
lord  of  Allendale,  who  gave  Kirkbride — another  manor  with  which  it  is 
apt  to  be  confounded — to  Odard,  whose  great  grandson,  Richard  de  Kirk- 
bride,  Mr.  Monkhouse  is  inclined  to  identify  with  the  Richard  of  the 
Bridekirk  font.  The  whole  descent  may  be  seen  under  Wigton  and 
Kirkbride,  in  Nicholson  and  Burn,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  but 
the  font  seems  of  a  style  earlier  than  that  of  this  Richard's  time,  for 
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his  second  son  Richard  did  not  succeed  Robert  the  eldest  until  23  Ed- 
ward I.     In  fact,  the  style  of  the  carving  may  be  termed  Transitional.1") 

In  speaking  of  the  word  "  igrogte,"  I  improperly  illustrated  the  use 
of  the  prefix  "i"  as  it  is  in  the  original  text,  by  the  prefix  "y"  as 
employed  by  Chaucer.  Now  these  two  prefixes  represent  two  different 
periods  of  our  language.  If  we  look  back  a  century  earlier  than 
Chaucer,  and  consult  the  few  specimens  of  writing  which  remain  to  us, 
we  shall  find  that  "i"  and  not  "y  "  was  prefixed  to  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb.  In  a  proclamation  of  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1258,  we  find  the 
word  "idon"  for  "done" — "before  iseide,"  "before-mentioned"— 
"iseined  with  ure  peel,"  "signed  with  our  seal,"  &c.,  &c. 

It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  motive  that  induced  Richard 
to  record  an  act  of  piety  in  characters  that  were  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  little  Christian  congregation  of  the  parish,  but  we  can  find  a 
ready  answer  to  the  question  which  has  been  frequently  put — How 
these  Runes,  the  invention  of  the  Pagan  god  Woden,  the  exponents 
of  the  black  arts,  the  alphabet  of  the  carmina  diabolica,  could  ever 
have  been  blasphemously  sculptured  on  a  baptismal  font  at  so  late  a 
period  as  I  have  assigned  to  it?  However  plausible  the  objection  may 
appear,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  no  foundation  in  truth.2  Runes  aro 
found  in  Denmark  for  centuries  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity. 
"  God  help  the  Soul "  of  the  person  on  whose  monument  a  Runic  epitaph 
was  inscribed  was  the  commonest  of  all  prayers,  and  the  intercession  of 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Yirgin  is  entreated  in  Runic  characters  on  several 
occasions.  These  cases  are  not  isolated,  occurring  now  and  then  only, 
but  abound  all  over  the  country  during  the  12th,  13th,  and  1 4th  cen- 
turies. In  fact,  they  are  so  common  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  Runes  were  not  first  introduced  by  the  Christian 
missionaries,  and  not  indigenous  to  Scandinavia.  And,  as  a  climax  to 
this  argument,  there  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen,  some 
small  slips  of  polished  wood  on  which  are  engraved  kalendars  contain- 
ing all  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Christian  year ;  so  that  there  is  no 
anachronism  in  my  theory,  and  no  want  of  precedent  to  show  that 
Runes  were  employed  by  Christians  into  the  13th  century  for  their 
sepulchral  epitaphs,  and  other  purposes  of  their  religion. 

1  It  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  southern  doorway  of  the  nave  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  constructed  by  Bishop  Pudsey  in  the  last  days  of  the  Norman  style.-  -Ed. 

2  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  frequent  use  in  the  North  of  England  of  Runes 
on  Christian  monuments  and  coins. 

In  the  third  line  of  the  note  at  page  9  of  this  volume,  there  is  a  provoking  typo- 
graphical error,  ome  must  be  read  me. — Ed. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  2  APRIL,  1862. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ravensivorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

NEW  MEMBER. — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  Yicar  of  "Warkworth. 

ARTICLES  EXHIBITED. — By  Dr.  Charlton.  A  fine  noble  of  Edward 
III.  found  on  the  Borders,  of  the  type  giving  an  extra  fleur-de-lis  above 
the  first  lion  on  the  reverse  ;  the  French  quarter  with  three  fleurs-de-lis 
only ;  and  the  name  misspelled  EDWAD.  A  German  powder-flask,  in 
ivory,  with  a  curiously  carved  representation  of  the  Resurrection,  the 
watchmen  being  dressed  in  the  civil  costumes  of  James  I.'s  time. — From 
Mrs.  King.  A  volume  of  racing  lists  from  1752  to  1822. 

DONATIONS  OP  BOOKS. — From  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith.  Note  sur  les  Ouvrages 
ofierts  a  la  Societe  d' Emulation,  par  M.  Roach-Smith,  membre  corres- 
pondant,  Moulins,  1862.—  From  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Mr.  G. 
Tate's  paper  on  the  Old  Celtic  Town  of  Greaves  Ash,  near  Linhope.  — 
From  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  Their  Transactions,  No.  34. 
—  From  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  No.  37. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    SEALS. — Mr.    Challoner  presents   the   following — 

SIGILLV5  LIBERAE    SCHOLAE    GRAMITICALIS    ELIZABETHAE    REGINAE    ANGLIAE 

IN. VILLA  DE  ASHBVRNE  IN  COMITATV  DERBI  .  .  S  .  CAPITVL  .  HOSPITALIS  . 

SANCTI  .  SPIRITVS  .  IN  SAXIO  .  DE  .  VRBE  . 


SOME  NOTICE  OP  THE  CORBRIDGE  LANX. 
BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  RAVENSWORTH. 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  divers  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  of 
the  meaning  of  the  mythological  group  which  composes  the  allegory  of 
the  Corbridge  Lanx.  None  of  these  conjectures  have  been  considered 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

A  short  treatise  upon  a  subject  so  connected  with  the  antiquities  of 
Northumberland  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  this  Society. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Archa3ological  Journal,  after  a  correct  descrip- 
tion of  this  piece  of  plate,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  The  signification  of  this  mythological  scene  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  column  at  the  foot  of  which  a  female  figure  is  seated, 
may  remind  the  numismatist  of  the  reverse  of  certain  Roman  coins 
with  the  legend  '  Securitas,'  and  it  is  observed  that  this  symbol  may 
here  possibly  suggest  the  interpretation  of  the  subject,  which  may  be 
referable  to  the  security  of  the  province  of  Britain  in  a  period  of  peace. 
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"  According  to  another  conjecture,  the  scene  may  relate  to  a  very  differ- 
ent subject,  and  present  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  passes  into  the  autumnal  equinox. 

"  Another,  and  a  more  probable,  interpretation  has  suggested  that 
the  group  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman 
empress,  typified  by  the  figure  of  one  of  the  chief  heathen  goddesses." 

Such  is  the  summary  given  by  the  writer  in  the  Archaeological  Jour- 
nal of  different  conjectures  touching  the  signification  of  this  allegory. 

This  writer  intimates  that  the  interpretation  given  by  Hodgson,  the 
learned  historian  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  the  allegory 
and  symbols  of  the  Corbridge  Lanx  is  not  a  probable  interpretation. 
Hodgson  considers  that  this  picture  presents  a  symbolical  allusion  to  the 
period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  passes  into  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Before  I  had  seen  either  the  Archaeological  Journal  or  Hodgson's 
account  of  the  Lanx,  I  came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  that  these  figures 
had  some  reference  to  the  seasons. 

Hodgson's  research  has  led  him  to  attempt  an  exact  specification  of 
the  group,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  main  his  interpretation  is  correct. 

I  will  proceed  to  notice  some  further  points,  all  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  and  offer  my  views  upon  the  unexplained  portions  of  the  pic- 
ture. With  regard  to  the  deities  represented,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the 
identity  of  three,  viz  :  Apollo,  Minerva,  and  Diana.  I  believe  also  that 
Yesta  is  rightly  named,  and  that  Vesta  symbolizes  the  Earth.  The 
altar,  with  the  sacred  flame,  below  this  figure  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  her 
identity.  As  to  the  fifth  figure  being  Juno,  I  utterly  reject  the  notion, 
I  concur  with  Hodgson,  who  cannot  perceive  in  the  figure  any  distin- 
guishing feature  or  attribute  of  Juno.  Nor  does  she  present  any  indi- 
cation whatever  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  empress  or  any  other 
Roman  matron.  In  every  case  where  an  apotheosis  is  presented  to  the 
imagination  or  the  view,  whether  in  poetry  or  painting,  the  action 
clearly  indicates  the  transition  from  mortality  to  immortality.  The 
deified  body  is  received  into  the  company  of  the  celestials,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  partaking  of  their  enjoyments  when  enrolled  in  their  society — 

"  Ilium  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  ducere  nectaris 
Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis 
Ordinibus  patiar  deorum."  l 

1  Horace  '  de  Apotheosi  Romuli' : — 
Here  let  him  sit  in  Juno's  sight, 
And  tread  the  starry  halls  of  light, 
The  nectar  quaif  in  cups  of  gold, 
With  gods  and  demigods  enroll' d. 

(Lord  Ravensworth.) 
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Again,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  ode — 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recurnbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar.2 

And  in  every  picture  of  an  apotheosis,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  the 
actual  reception  of  the  deified  person  is  invariably  represented.  This  con- 
jecture, therefore,  which  the  writer  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  ven- 
tures to  say  is  more  probable  than  Hodgson's  interpretation,  seems  to 
me  quite  untenable. 

Who  is  this  fifth  figure  ? 

May  she  not  represent  a  vestal  virgin  attendant  upon  the  goddess  ? 
This  at  least  is  an  easy  and  natural  conjecture,  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  her  presence. 

In  a  curious  volume  entitled  Mythographi  Latini,  I  find  this  notice 
of  Yesta : — 

"  VestaB  erat  templum  latum  et  spatiosum  cum  ara  in  medio,  circa 
quam  ex  utroque  latere  erat  ignis  accensus,  qui  perpetuo  servabatur, 
quern  extingui  nullatenus  fas  erat.  Et  ideo  ad  hujuscemodi  mysterium 
erant  multaB  Vestales  virgines  deputatse,  quae  et  ipsaa  ibidem  depictae 
ignem  fovere  videbantur." 

"  Albrici  Philosophi  de  Deorum  imaginibus  libello." 

Here  then  we  may  behold  the  goddess,  as  it  were,  presiding  over  the 
altar  in  which  the  sacred  flame  is  kindled,  with  one  of  her  attendant 
virgins  by  her  side.  Moreover,  the  spearlike  wand  in  the  left  hand  of  this 
figure  is  not  unlike  a  torch,  and  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  Vesta.  I 
have  discovered  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  '  Hastile'  in  a  work, 
'De  Antiquis  Lucernis,'  which  contains  the  figure  of  a  lamp  dedicated 
to  Yesta,  who  holds  in  her  hand  a  torch  of  this  description,  wattled 
round  the  point  with  combustible  materials.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vestal  virgins  are  generally  represented  with  a  veil,  or  '  peplum,' 
thrown  back  from  the  head,  but  which  would  be  used  to  hide  their  fea- 
tures from  the  vulgar  gaze. 

Although,  then,  plausible  grounds  may  exist  for  this  conjecture,  I 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  figure  may  be  intended  to  per- 
sonate the  Goddess  Latona,  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

In  the  first  place,  the  presence  of  Latona  may  probably  be  looked 
for  in  a  group  of  which  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  principal  features. 
Latona  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  wherever  her  children  were  adored — 
and  her  presence  in  this  group  would  serve  to  explain  a  mysterious 
symbol  of  which  no  explanation  has  hitherto  been  attempted. 

2  Whom  now  Augustus  joins,  and  sips 
The  nectar's  bowl  with  rosy  lips. — (Lord  Ravensworth.} 
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I  allude  to  that  plant  springing  up  between  the  hound  and  the  pros- 
trate stag,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  intended  to  represent  a  palm  tree. 
The  straight  and  naked  stem,  the  fan- shaped  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of 
fruit  at  the  base  of  the  fronds,  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  palm. 

Now,  the  fable  runs,  that  Latona  being  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  became 
the  object  of  Juno's  hatred  and  vengeance,  who  sent  the  serpent  Python 
to  persecute  her.  She  was  driven  from  Heaven,  and  Tellus  (the  Earth), 
influenced  by  Juno,  refused  to  give  her  a  place  of  rest.  At  length 
!Neptune,  moved  with  compassion,  struck  with  his  trident  the  floating 
island  of  Delos,  which  became  fixed  in  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Hither  Latona 
was  conveyed,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning 
against  a  palm  tree  and  an  olive,  clasping  their  stems  with  her  hands 
to  ease  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  These  two  trees  were  henceforth  sa- 
cred to  Latona.  But  the  olive  being  originally  created  by  Minerva,  in 
her  contest  with  ]STeptune  as  to  which  deity  should  create  an  object 
most  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess,  and 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose  that  this  is  the  tree  which  over- 
shadows Minerva  in  the  group,  while  the  palm  tree,  sacred  to  Latona, 
is  figured  below  to  complete  the  symbolical  series. 

Concurring  as  I  do  with  Hodgson,  that  the  whole  group  is  a  symboli- 
cal allusion  to  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  sun  passes  the  autumnal 
equinox,  I  will  proceed  to  point  out  some  supplemental  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  conjecture.  Our  historian,  however,  procuring  his  conjec- 
tures from  an  inaccurate  engraving  of  the  Lanx,  has  fallen  into  error  in 
describing  the  pillar  upon  which  Apollo  rests  his  hand  as  a  pyramid  of 
eight  compartments.  In  the  original  it  is  divided  into  twelve  compart- 
ments, and  these  may  perhaps  represent  the  twelve  months  into  which 
the  year  is  divided. 

The  sprig  of  a  bough  which  Apollo  holds  in  his  hand,  Hodgson  thinks 
is  an  emblem  of  fertility.  I  will  not  dispute  it,  more  especially  as  I 
find  the  precise  and  exact  counterpart  of  this  branch  in  an  antique  gem, 
where  a  like  interpretation  is  given  to  it,  and  it  is  thought  to  represent 
a  branch  of  olive.  But  the  following  consideration  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Hodgson  and  of  former  enquirers,  viz.  the  double 
character  of  Diana — who  is  not  merely  the  Dea  Venatrix,  but  also  the 
Goddess  Luna — the  ruler  of  the  months,  as  her  brother  the  Sun  is  ruler 
of  the  year — 

"Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  Lunoe." — Hor. 

"While,  therefore,  she  meets  Minerva  as  "Montium  custos  nemorumque 
Yirgo,"  and  seems  to  invite  the  Goddess  of  Arts  and  Arms  to  join  her 
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in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  which  the  season  offers,  she  is  also  appro- 
priately placed  opposite  the  Sun  to  receive  the  reflection  of  his  radiance, 
and  to  mark  the  lunar  months  into  which  the  year  is  divided.  And 
this  is  further  expressed  by  the  fact  of  Yesta  being  surmounted  by  a 
globe  at  the  summit  of  a  column,  which,  according  to  Hodgson,  repre- 
presents  "This  pillared  earth  so  firm  and  wide,"  while  the  smaller 
globe  upon  Diana's  altar  may  with  equal  reason  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  Moon ;  the  Earth  being  so  placed  between  the  Sun  and  his  sister 
planet  as  to  receive  the  beams  of  both. 

Lastly,  the  hound,  the  attendant  of  Diana,  is  represented  very  na- 
turally in  the  exact  posture  of  a  dog  baying  the  moon. 

This  mythological  allegory  may  thus  then  be  shortly  explained  : — 

Apollo  (or  the  Sun),  standing  in  the  porch  of  his  temple,3  intimates 
to  Yesta  (or  the  Earth)  the  approach  of  Winter,  when  his  vivifying  in- 
fluence will  be  for  a  time  withdrawn.  On  the  opposite  side,  Minerva, 
the  mythic  personification  of  Intellect  and  Yalour,  seems  to  welcome 
the  Goddess  Diana,  as  the  season  of  field  sports  has  commenced.  In 
the  character  of  Minerva  '  Pacifica,'  she  has  deposited  her  segis  at  the 
foot  of  the  olive  tree,  while  Diana  seems  to  be  offering  her  the  use  of 
her  bow. 

Perhaps  the  brave  and  genial  proconsul  upon  whose  table  the  dish 
may  have  shone,  might  at  the  time  enjoy  a  period  of  colonial  tranquil- 
lity, and  indulge  his  passion  for  the  chase — like  many  other  gallant  gen- 
tlemen before  and  after  him — and  the  artificer  of  this  piece  of  plate  may 
have  intended  to  convey  a  delicate  and  refined  compliment  to  his  tastes 
in  the  effigies  of  these  two  deities,  while  Latona  may  be  supposed  to 
feel  a  maternal  interest  in  the  whole  proceeding. 

After  this  brief  explanation  of  the  group,  I  will  conclude  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  marginal  symbols. 

The  urn  with  a  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  may  either  mean  a 
river  (perhaps  the  Tyne  itself,  in  whose  bed  the  dish  was  found),  or  the 
rainy  season  of  '  Aquarius.'  I  prefer  the  former  conjecture. 

The  hound,  as  it  were,  baying  the  moon,  is  one  of  Diana's  pack. 

The  palm  tree  is,  as  I  have  explained,  sacred  to  Latona,  and  the  slain 
stag  shews  what  Cheviot  Mountain  produced  in  those  days. 

The  altar  with  the  sacred  flame  is  the  attribute  of  Yesta,  and  the 
gryphon  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

3  Regia  Soils  erat  sublimibm  alto,  columnis 
Clara  micante  auro,  flammasque  imitante  pyropo 
Cujus  ebur  nitidum  fastigea  summa  tenebat. 

(Ovid,  Met.} 
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The  plectrum  minus  a  string  indicates,  according  to  Hodgson,  the 
lapse  of  so  much  of  the  year,  at  least  so  I  understand  his  notice  of  it ; 
and  the  flower  with  three  stalks  he  conceives  to  be  a  sun-flower  with 
folded  discs. 

Another  emblem  yet  remains,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  perched  aloft, 
in  the  character  of  the  king  of  birds,  which  are  seen  fluttering  around. 

11  Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  alitem 
Cui  Rex  Deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit." 

And  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  hound  is  looking  upwards  to  the 
moon,  so  the  royal  bird  is  also  looking  upwards,  either  gazing  at  the 
sun,  or  where  Jove  himself  may  be  supposed  to  be  seated  on  his  celestial 
throne,  complacently  surveying  the  group  below,  which  consists  of  his 
own  progeny,  to  wit,  Minerva,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  Latona  his  spouse, 
and  Yesta  his  foster-parent. 

"  Hanc  Jovis  esse  nutricem,  et  cum  suo  gremio  sustentasse  antiqui 
dicebant." 

Lastly,  as  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  this  allegorical  picture, 
the  border  of  the  Lanx  is  embossed  with  a  rich  garniture  of  matured 
grapes — indicating  the  season  when  the  vintage  is  gathered  in,  along 
with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  forth  the 
promise  of  a  good  bottle  of  wine  at  the  hospitable  board  at  which  this 
Lanx  has  formed  a  conspicuous  ornament. 

Such,  then,  is  the  explanation  which  I  am  enabled  to  give  of  an  alle- 
gorical group  of  figures  and  symbols  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  many  of  my  predecessors  without  any  results  that  have  been  hitherto 
considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 

I  feel  proud  and  happy  to  confirm  the  views  of  our  industrious, 
learned,  and  able  historiographer,  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  whose  friend- 
ship I  possessed,  and  whose  memory  I  greatly  cherish.  I  hope  to  re- 
ceive the  concurrence  and  approbation  of  the  members  of  this  Society 
in  the  explanation  I  have  offered.  It  is  quite  certain  that  some  mean- 
ing or  other  must  lie  hidden  beneath  the  veil  of  this  allegory,  and,  as  in 
the  investigation  of  a  criminal  charge,  the  perfect  harmony  and  con- 
catenation of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  links  of  evidence  form  a 
chain  of  circumstances  which  becomes  irrefragable,  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  difficult  to  refuse  credence  to  a  conjecture  not  in  itself 
forced  or  unnatural,  and  which  is  supported  by  the  whole  mass  of  con- 
current evidence  which  this  mythological  picture  supplies  to  the  careful 
enquirer. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  MAY,  1862. 
J.  Hodgson  Hinde,  JEsg.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OP  BOOKS. — From  Mr.  George  Tate,  F.G.S.  Proceedings  of 
the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  in  which  is  contained  his  Paper  on 
the  Celtic  Town  at  Greave's  Ash. — From  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan.  Charters 
of  the  Hospital  of  Soltre,  of  Trinity  College,  Edinburgh,  and  other 
Collegiate  Churches  in  Mid-Lothian,  Bannatyne  Club,  1861.  The 
Chronicle  of  Man  and  Sudreys,  Royal  University  of  Christiania,  1860. 
Gell's  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,  1807. — From  the  Sussex 
Arch&ological  Society.  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  Vol.  XIII. — 
From  the  Arcliceological  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  71. 
— From  the  Royal  University  of  Christiania.  Norges  Mynter  i  Middel- 
alderen,  1860. — From  the  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
Their  Transactions,  Vol.  I.,  N.S. 

THE  LESLEY  LETTER  TO  SIR  THOMAS  RIDDELL. — Mr.  Clephan  read 
a  paper  on  the  first  appearance  and  various  readings  of  this  famous 
epistle.  The  subject  is  continued  for  enquiries. 


ROMAN  FIGURE  FROM  CARLISLE. 

DR.  BRUCE  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in 
reference  to  a  fragment  in  low  relief  of  a  male  figure  in  drapery,  of 
conventional  character : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — As  a  week's  examination  of  the  photograph  will  not 
advance  me,  I  lose  no  time  in  writing  to  say  I  doubt  if,  in  this  very- 
fragmentary  state  of  the  monument,  we  can  say  with  certainty  what  it 
may  have  been.  No  doubt  the  inscription  would  have  explained  it. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  belongs  evidently  to  that  interesting  class 
of  monuments  which  I  have  given  in  my  Collectanea  so  many  examples 
of,  (and  am  giving),  from  France ;  but  which  we  have  so  few  of  in 
this  country. 

I  suspect'the  object  held  in  the  right  hand  is  the  handle  of  some  baton 
or  staff  of  office,  terminating  in  a  bird's  head,  In  the  left  hand  the  man 
seems  to  hold  a  nail  or  chisel  and  the  plumb.  It  is  drapery  I  think 
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falling  from  the  left  shoulder.  You  will  see  the  folds  are  subdued  by 
the  sculptor  to  shew  the  object  in  the  left  hand. 

You  do  not  say  what  is  the  size  of  the  stone. 

I  infer  it  represents  a  grown  person  from  the  costume.  It  is  the 
torques  round  the  neck,  with  a  pendant  ornament. 

I  hope  Mr.  Ferguson  will  succeed  in  recovering  the  other  portions  and 
the  inscriptions. 


SCARCITY  OF  COFFEE  IN  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

GEORGE  HTTTCHINSOK  SWAIN,  ESQ.,  Norton  Hall,  exhibits  the  following 
letter  : — "Dear  Friend, — By  a  letter  last  night  I  am  assured  that  the 
Marshall  designs  to  honour  me  with  his  company  in  a  day  or  two,  which 
lays  me  under  the  obligation  to  desire  the  favour  of  you,  and  my  friend 
Lawson,  to  refer  makeing  me  happy  at  Eshet,  till  the  army  is  past, 
which  I  hope  will  be  in  a  few  days.  I  must  intreat  you  to  get  me  the 
coffea  if  possible  to  morrow  ;  none  I  have  nor  none  can  I  get  unless  you 
assist  me.  Pray  send  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  pay  the  messenger,  with 
thanks.  Will.  Carr  joyns  with  me  in  compliments  to  you  and  your 
good  family,  is  all  from  —  Your  most  obliged  humble  sarvant,  WM: 
CARE.  Eshet,  Or.  27,  1745.  —  To  Francis  Forster  Esqr.,  at  Buston." 


COUNTRY  MEETING,  14  JULY,  1862. 

THE  Society  this  day  enjoys  the  liberal  hospitality  of  Prudhoe  Castle, 
and  the  excellent  guidance  of  the  host,  Mr.  C.  TJmfreville  Laws,  over 
the  valuable  ruin  he  is  privileged  to  conserve.  The  Rev.  Gr.  R.  Bigge 
performs  the  same  kind  office  for  the  ancient  relics  in  his  parish  of 
Ovingham.  The  inclement  weather  vanishes  to  favour  our  old  Society, 
and  the  day  is  one  of  unmitigated  enjoyment  in  a  pleasant  district  and 
delightful  air. 

PRUDHOE  CASTLE. 

THE  general  history  of  the  early  possessors  of  Prudhoe  barony  has  been 
elaborated  by  Hodgson  under  Redesdale,  and  by  Hartshorne  under  a 
brief  notice  of  the  castle  in  the  Newcastle  Congress  volumes.  For  our 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  a  few  leading  events. 

The  barony  of  Prudehou  was  granted  to  the  Umfrevilles  by  Henry  I. 
The  castle  was  built  or  largely  refashioned  by  Odinel  de  Umframvill  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  A  complaining  monk  of  Tynemouth,  quoted  by 
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Leland  in  his  Collectanea  (iii.  115),  calls  him  "potentum  de  Northumbria 
potentissimus,"  and  says  that  he  compelled  his  neighbours,  and  principally 
the  husbandmen  of  St.  Oswin,  "ad  castelli  sui  resartienda  tecta." 
He  ordered  an  irreverend  king's  satellite  "in  Colebrigia  civitate"  (Cor- 
bridge),  to  invade  their  possessions  in  Wilum  near  the  castle,  and  corn- 
pel  them  to  come  "  ad  sedificationem  castelli."  Its  defenders  gallantly 
baffled  the  Lion  of  Scotland  in  1 1 74,  while  Odinel  first  appears  on  tho 
Pipe  Boll  in  1 165.  The  visitor  will  not  be  far  wrong  when  he  expects 
to  find  a  keep  something  like  that  of  Richmond,  which  was  built  before 
1171.  It  has  elsewhere  been  shown  (vol.  iv.  p.  175)  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Prudhoe  upon  Henry  Lord  Percy  (afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Northumberland)  was  by  Gilbert  TJmfreville,  quite  independently  of  the 
marriage  of  his  widow  with  Percy  afterwards.  The  instrument  is 
abstracted  in  Hodgson's  Northumberland,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  45.  Little 
light  is  shed  upon  the  fabric  during  the  possession  of  the  Umfrevilles. 
The  licence  of  28  Edward  I.  to  Gilbert  Umfreville,  Earl  of  Angus,  to 
endow  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
castle  of  Prudhow,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  has  indeed  been  thought 
to  explain  the  lancet-lighted  oriel  chapel  over  the  gateway.  But  1300 
scarcely  seems  to  be  the  period  of  this  early  work,  and  fortresses  generally 
contained  more  chapels  than  one.  An  obvious  explanation — did  the 
document  point  to  a  fresh  erection  at  all — would  be  that  it  referred  to 
the  larger  chapel  of  the  castle,1  and  not  to  the  oriel  oratory  in  question ; 
but  as  it  rather  indicates  the  foundation  of  chantry  services  in  a  chapel 
already  existing,  we  need  not  to  consider  it  further.  More  to  the  subject 
is  the  order  in  20  Edward  II.  to  Roger  de  Maudyt,  then  constable  of  the 
castle  of  Prudhoe,  to  mend  and  repair  it,  as  well  as  to  construct  a  certain 
pele  without  the  gates  of  the  said  castle,  spending  20  marks  thereon  out 
of  the  issues  of  his  bailiwick.  This  is  probably  connected  with  the 
works  of  the  barbican. 

There  is  a  sort  of  double  moat  at  Prudhoe,  but  the  outer  member  is 
little  more  than  the  original  natural  ravine,  and  the  inner  one  breaks  off 
at  the  north,  where  the  ground,  strong  throughout,  is  so  precipitous  as 
to  render  earthworks  unnecessary.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  filled  with  water.  At  the  south-west  it  is  a  pleasing  feature  of 
Mr.  Laws's  grounds,  and  at  this  point,  between  it  and  the  outer  foss,  is 
"the  chapel-garth,"  in  which  Buck  figures  an  oblong  ruin,  with  traces 
of  three  windows  in  its  sides.  "There  is,"  says  Stockdale  in  1586, 

_ l  Wallis  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  of  this  opinion ;  indeed,  he  does  not  qualify 
his  language.  "  The  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  as  is  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill." 
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"within  the  site,  and  without  the  walls,  an  elder  chapel  [he  seems  to 
have  considered  the  oriel  to  he  a  substitute],  which  hath  been  very  fair, 
and  covered  with  slate.  In  the  time  divers  dwellers  were  on  the 
demesnes ;  one  dwelled  in  the  said  chapel,  and  made  it  his  dwelling- 
house  and  byers  for  his  cattle,  and  by  that  means  defaced,  saving  the 
timber,  walls,  and  great  part  of  slate  remaineth.  There  is  also  within 
the  precincts  of  the  site  a  little  mill,  standing  at  the  castle  gate.''  This 
mill,  which  is  on  the  outer  foss,  is  still,  in  its  modern  aspect,  an  agree- 
able feature  of  the  place. 

Stockdale's  Survey,  after  all,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  place,  and  it  will 
bear  repetition,  with  a  note  here  and  there  thrown  in. 

"  There  is  an  old  ruinous  castle,  walled  about,  and  in  form  not  much 
unlike  a  shield  with  one  point  upwards,  situate  upon  a  high  mote  of 
earth,  with  ditches  in  some  places,  all  wrought  with  man's  hands  as  it 
seemeth,  and  is,  of  all  the  site,  with  a  little  garden  plat,  and  the  banks, 
by  estimation  three  acres."  Mr.  Laws  points  out  some  very  ingenious 
severances  "by  man's  hands "  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  place. 
The  ground  seems  to  have  given  way  repeatedly  under  the  walls  at  the 
north-east  corner  where  the  masonry  is  a  fine  "  higglety-pigglety " 
mass. 

"  The  said  castle  hath  the  entry  on  the  south,  where  it  hath  had  two 
gates,  the  outermost  now  in  decay,  and  without  the  same  is  a  little 
turn-pike ;  and  on  the  west  part  a  large  gate-tower,  where  there  hath 
been  a  passage  into  the  lodgings  there  situated  without  the  castle,  as  is 
supposed,  or  to  the  chapel  there  standing."  Of  this  gate-tower  only  the 
springers  of  the  arch,  which  led  into  the  grounds  and  chapel-garth 
westward,  remain  outside  of  and  attached  to  the  barbican  gateway. 
"And  between  the  gates  is  a  strong  wall  on  both  sides,  and,  as  it  ap- 
peareth,  hath  been  a  draw-bridge ;  and,  without  the  same,  before  it 
come  to  the  outer  gate,  a  turn-pike  for  defence  of  the  bridge."  Of  all 
this,  marked  and  curious  indications  present  themselves  with  a  couple 
of  small  doors,  east  and  west,  leading  to  the  outside  of  the  walls.  "We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  gateway  itself,  to  which,  as  before  noticed, 
the  barbican  along  which  we  have"  been  proceeding  was  an  addition. 
It  is  said  that  the  masons'  marks  on  the  barbican  are  those  of  the  work- 
men of  Dunstanborough  and  Alnwick  (1312-15),  but  what  we  see  are  of 
a  common  order,  such  as  may  refer  to  any  age. 

"  The  gate  is  a  tower  all  massy  work  on  both  sides  to  the  top  of  the 
vault.  Above  the  vault  is  the  chapel,  and  over  the  chapel  a  chamber, 
which  is  called  the  wardrobe.  It  is  covered  with  lead,  but  in  great 
ruin,  both  in  lead  and  timber.  It  is  in  length  ten  yards,  and  in  breath 
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six  yards  or  thereabouts."  The  passage  of  the  gateway  is  divided  by  an 
arch  in  the  centre,  plain  and  unchamfered,  resting  on  corbels,  each 
supported  by  two  human  heads.  Hartshorne  notices  the  classical 
purity  of  the  mouldings  of  these  corbels.  The  north  or  inner  face  of  the 
gateway  has  chamfers,  and  looks  like  a  refacing.  "We  forget  to  search 
for  other  traces  of  the  chapel  being  an  addition,  though  Hartshorne 
detected  two  periods  in  the  stringcourse  of  the  outer  or  south  front. 
The  nave  clearly  shows  in  its  side  walls  the  position  of  the  floor  of  the 
wardrobe  above.  The  chancel,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  little  oriel  apse 
corbelled  out  from  the  gateway,  with  lancet  windows  shouldered  inside. 
There  are  traces  of  a  powdering  of  red  cinquefoils,  the  famous  flowers  of 
the  Umfrevilles,  over  the  altar,  and  there  is  a  curious  sink  in  the  floor 
at  the  south-east  angle,  which  we  suppose  served  as  the  piscina,  like  the 
small  drains  at  the  altars  in  Jervaux  Abbey,  though  the  drain  from  the 
Prudhoe  example  does  not  enclose  the  contents  to  the  ground,  but  allows 
them  to  percolate  down  the  wall.  There  is  an  aumbry  in  the  chancel 
arch,  and  a  finial  cross  lying  on  the  nave  floor.  In  the  corbelling  of  the 
south  front  of  the  apse  may  be  noticed  part  of  an  arrow  slit,  perhaps  an 
insertion  in  course  of  repairs. 

"  There  is,  opposite  to  the  said  gatehouse-tower,  joining  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  said  castle,  one  hall  of  1 8  yards  of  length,  and  9  yards  of 
breadth,  or  thereabouts,  within  the  walls,  covered  also  with  lead ;  albeit 
the  timber  and  lead  in  some  decay."  The  northern  curtain  wall  in  con- 
nection with  this  hall  deserves  attention.  The  kitchen,  it  will  afterwards 
be  found,  stood  to  the  east  of  the  hall. 

"  Between  the  said  gatehouse  and  hall,  on  the  left  hand  at  your  entry  in 
at  the  gate,  is  a  house  of  two  house  height,  of  length  24  yards,  in  breadth 
6  yards,  or  thereabouts,  divided  into  two  chambers,  covered  with  slate. 
The  lower  house  hath  a  great  room  to  pass  out  of  the  court  through  that 
house  to  the  great  tower;  and  the  south  end  a  chamber,  and  inner 
chamber.  Out  of  the  outer  chamber  is  a  passage  to  the  great  tower  by 
a  little  gallery ;  on  the  other  side,  a  passage  down  to  the  buttery.  Out 
of  the  inner  chamber  is  a  passage  to  the  chapel,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
passage  to  a  house  called  the  nursery.  On  the  west  part  of  the  said 
house  is  another  little  house,  standing  east  and  west,  upon  the  south 
wall,  called  the  nursery,  in  length  10  yards,  and  in  breadth  6  yards  or 
thereabouts,  of  two  house  height,  covered  also  with  slate."  The  length 
given  will  occupy  nearly  the  whole  frontage  of  Mr.  Laws' s  residence, 
which  assumed  its  present  appearance  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  David 
Stevenson  about  50  years  ago.  Many  of  the  old  arrangements  may 
still  be  traced.  The  gabled  ends  of  the  iauer  or  southern  chamber  and 
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the  nursery  may  be  seen  in  Buck's  view,2  with  the  passage  out  of 
the  former  to  the  chapel  above  the  gateway.  The  elevation  is  now 
raised  and  embattled,  but  the  old  windows  are  still  to  the  fore,  wonder- 
fully clean  and  perfect,  with  the  heads  of  the  lights  all  in  one  piece. 
These  windows  are  square-headed,  of  late  flowing  Decorated  work,  the 
lights  having  ogeed  arches. 

"  At  the  south-west  corner  is  a  house  standing  north  and  south,  cal- 
led the  garner,  adjoining  to  the  west  wall,  in  length  10  yards,  in 
br<.  adth  6  yards,  of  two  house  height ;  the  under  house  a  stable,  the 
upper  house  a  garner,  covered  also  with  slate.  At  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  said  castle  is  a  little  tower,  called  the  west  tower,  of  three  house 
height,  round  on  the  outside,  in  length  7  yards,  or  thereabouts,  covered 
with  lead,  but  in  decay  both  in  lead  and  timber.  Joined  to  the  said 
tower  is  another  house  of  two  house  height,  in  length  9  yards,  in 
breadth  6  yards,  or  thereabouts,  covered  with  elate,  but  much  in  decay." 
The  corner  where  the  garner  was  situated  presents  also  a  projecting 
circle.  The  towers  have  an  Edwardian  appearance  in  plan,  but  Harts- 
horne  illustrates  the  transitional  basement  of  the  keep  at  Harbottle  by 
the  base  of  one  of  these  circular  towers  at  Prudhoe,  and,  without  giving 
any  opinion,  we  would  remind  the  reader  of  the  half-moon  tower  at 
Newcastle,  which  was  at  least  of  the  Early  English  period. 

"  In  the  middle  of  these  houses,  by  itself  standeth  the  great  tower, 
one  way  18  yards,  another  way  12  yards,  north  and  south,  of  three 
storeys  only,  and  of  height  15  yards,  or  thereabouts,  .besides  the  battle- 
ments. It  hath  no  vault  of  stone,  and  it  is  covered  with  lead,  but  in 
some  decay  of  lead  and  timber,  but  necessary  to  be  repaired;  and 
a  toofall,  or  a  little  house  adjoining  thereunto,  in  utter  decay."  The 
masonry  of  the  keep  is  in  wonderfully  fine  condition,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  originality  of  the  battlements.  There  was 
probably  a  turret  at  each  angle  like  the  one  remaining,  and  in  this 
respect  and  its  flat  buttresses  it  strongly  resembles  the  dungeon  of 
Richmond,  but  without  the  large  entrance  arch  which  forms  so  curious  a 
feature  there.  Dr.  Bruce  calls  attention  to  the  stones  used  in  the  keep 
of  Prudhoe  as  being  of  the  usual  Norman  character,  square  in  the  outer 
face,  and  not  of  greater  weight  than  what  a  man  can  comfortably  lift.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Laws' s 
house  cut  the  enclosure  in  two,  separating  the  keep  on  the  west  from 
the  gateway  and  court  where  stood  the  hall  towards  the  east,  to  which 
we  return,  noting  that  the  soil  is  raised  by  rubbish  in  the  courtyard, 

2  The  Society's  publisher  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  original  plate,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  impressions. 
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and  that  about  the  hall  the  ground  sounds  hollow,  and  would  probably 
repay  research. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  is  a  kitchen,  of  one  house  height,  in 
length  12  yards,  in  breadth  6J  yards,  or  thereabouts,  covered  with 
slate."  This  would  be  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  court,  and  here 
appears  a  curious  feature,  a  turning  passage  within  the  wall,  apparently 
joining  the  two  apertures  which  appear  at  some  little  interval  inside 
and  outside.  At  the  inside  it  seems  to  lead  from  a  garderobe. 

"In  the  east  end,  as  it  were  at  the  point  of  the  shield,  is  a  little 
square  tower,  in  length  7  yards,  in  breadth  5  yards,  or  thereabouts, 
covered  with  lead,  but  in  utter  ruin  and  decay,  both  in  timber  and  lead. 
Adjoining  to  the  same  is  a  house,  called  the  brewhouse,  in  length  8 
yards,  and  in  breadth  7  yards,  and  covered  with  slate."  The  "little 
square  tower"  contains  a  snug  apartment  vaulted  with  plain  uncham- 
ferred  ribs  forming  elliptical  arches,  and  now  stored  with  very  goodly 
flitches  of  bacon.  Between  it  and  the  entrance-gateway  there  is  a 
couple  of  garderobes,  one  above  the  other,  with  separate  wells.  Their 
doorways  are  shoulder-headed. 

The  chapel  and  mill  outside  have  already  been  noticed. 

"  There  is  under  the  mote,  on  the  north  side,  a  barn,  two  byers,  and 
other  such,  an  old  kiln  and  kiln-house,  all  which  were  builded  and 
repaired  by  Thomas  Bates  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
reign  that  now  is,  and  yet  now  in  his  late  absence  Clayed.  There  was 
an  orchard,  set  all  with  fruit-trees,  now  all  spoiled ;  anu  an  old  house, 
wherein  the  keeper  of  the  orchard  did  dwell. 

"  The  said  castle,  town,  and  manor  of  Prudhoe  is  situate  in  Tindale- 
Ward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  Tyne,  adjoining  to  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  distant  from  the  great  town  of  Newcastle  seven 
miles,  having  a  great  and  large  demesne  adjoining  the  same,  good  and 
fertile,  and  the  tenants  thereof  very  finable."  Prudhoe  is  now  considered 
to  be  about  eleven  miles  from  Newcastle,  another  example  of  the  differ- 
ence of  ancient  measures  from  modern^  The  demesnes  are  now  partly 
stocked  by  the  sacred  kine  of  India,  which  we  view  with  curious  interest. 
We  regret  to  observe  that  pseudo  botanists  have  almost  exterminated 
the  black  spleenwort  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  which  we  must  not  leave 
without  noticing  the  very  curious  and  early  bridge  over  a  little  ravine 
to  the  south  east  of  the  fortress.  It  has,  we  believe,  hitherto  escaped 
observation  by  the  writers  on  Prudhoe,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  bridges  in  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  plain  ribs  forming  a 
circular  arch,  but  the  end  or  front  arches  are  pointed,  forming  a  most 
picturesque  assemblage. 
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THE  cell  of  Ovingham  is  said  to  have  been  endowed  by  the  last  of  the 
Umfrevilles,  barons  of  Prudhoe,  for  three  black  canons,  and  appro- 
priated to  Hexham  Priory.  Stockdale's  Survey,  as  printed,  ends  by 
noticing  that  Prudhoe  Castle,  "  is  of  the  parish  of  Ovingham,  which 
lieth  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  river,  and  opposite  to  the  said  castle." 
By  this  arrangement  the  "  very  finable  "  tenants  and  the  poorer  parish- 
ioners on  the  south  side  can  neither  attend  the  church  at  any  time 
without  toll,  and,  during  storms  and  floods,  at  all,  nor,  under  the  latter 
circumstances,  bring  their  dead  to  be  buried.  The  inconvenience  might 
not  be  so  great  before  the  chapels  of  the  Umfrevilles  were  suffered 
to  go  down.  We*  cannot  say  that,  to  "  foreigners,"  the  ferry  is  either 
commodious  or  agreeable,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the  assurance 
that  not  unfrequently  the  boat  has  gone  over  the  dam,  along  which 
the  windy  voyage  is  made. 

Arrived  at  the  village,  the  memory  of  the  market  is  kept  up  by  a 
modern  cross.  The  head  was  copied  from  an  original  one,  which  was 
discovered.  The  latter,  after  the  second  copy  was  made  (for  the  first 
was  too  bad  for  erection),  was  stolen  by  some  unconscious  performer  of 
poetical  justice  in  return  for  the  substitution  of  an  uninteresting  copy 
for  a  venerable  and  spirited  original.  Old  people  can  remember  the  old 
cross.  The  present  one  is  understood  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Tollbooth. 

The  church  of  Ovingham  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Northum- 
berland. It  is  cruciform,  and  the  long  narrow  lancet  lights  of  the  tran- 
septs and  chancel  remind  us  strongly  of  those  in  the  fronts  of  the  mother 
priory  church.  The  primary  object  of  interest  is  the  tower,  on  which 
Buck's  view  shews  pyramidal  capping.  It  is  almost  a  counterpart  of 
the  tower  at  Billingham  in  Hartness,  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  same 
date,  the  latter  days  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  or  the  first  reign  of  the 
Norman  one.  There  are  the  same  double  lighted  belfry  windows  with 
rude  balusters  and  through  capitals,  the  same  ribbed  bordering,  and  the 
same  circular  holes  above  the  lights  and  within  the  arched  border,  as  if 
plate  tracery  had  been  almost  within  the  grasp  before  it  eluded  architects 
for  another  century.  Bewick's  tomb  is  reverentially  visited,  and  the 
rest  of  the  church  merits  attention.  The  buttresses  dividing  the  lancets 
in  the  south  transept  are  better  than  those  in  the  north  arm,  and  have 
interesting  peculiarities.  In  the  porch  is  an  old  crossed  gravestone,  and 
the  doorway  is  very  early  and  good,  with  square  abaci,  quite  transi- 
tional. The  nave  has  once  more  a  north  aisle.  The  old  one  had 
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entirely  disappeared,  leaving  its  pillars  and  arches  built  up  and  ready 
for  re-opening.  The  transepts,  which  have  western  aisles,  exhibit  some 
good  corbels.  The  nail-head  ornament  betokens  early  date  in  the  style. 
The  south  west  capital  of  the  crossing  has  received  late  Decorated  or 
Perpendicular  foliage.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
transept,  and  a  low  side-window  in  the  chancel,  passing  straight  and 
not  diagonally  through  the  wall.  Two  altar-stones  lie  in  the  chancel, 
where  there  are  two  early  trefoiled  sedilia,  the  new  pillars  and  capitals 
whereof  are  absolutely  barbarous,  and  worthy  of  immediate  destruction. 
Within  and  without  the  altar  rails  are  several  tombstones.  Some  are 
of  the  Blacketts  of  Wylam.  A  modern  one  has  Addison,  a  chevron 
between  three  eagles  displayed,1  impaling  a  fess  between  three  martlets, 
under  the  crest  of  one  of  the  eagles.  But  the  most  interesting  bears  the 
following  arms : — Quarterly,  I.  and  IV.,  Three  salmons  hauriant,  one 
and  two;  II.,  Three  mullets,  one  and  two;  III.,  Three  fleurs-de-lis, 
one  and  two.  The  crest  is  a  bull's  head,  not  a  usual  bearing  of  Ord. 
The  inscription,  which,  however,  is  reversely  placed  to  the  arms,  is  a 
curious  addition  to  Northumbrian  anthology. 

Here  lyes  the  Corps  of  A  Rare  Man  interd 

On  Whom  Both  "Wit  and  Learning  God  Conferd 

To  His  Great  Good  For  All  His  Works  did  tend 

To  God  The  Obiect  Of  His  Acts  And  End 

His  Abstract  Was  From  A  Eenowned  llaco 

To  Which  His  Proper  Vertve  Added  Grace 

Was  Happie  in  His  Wife  his  Children  Seaven 

Of  Which  The  Prime  Did  Follow  Him  to  Heaven 

A  Vertvous  Girle  Above  Her  Age  was  Shee 

Of  Sins  Fovle  Dregs  and  Vile  Contagion  Free 

With  Credit  Great  While  He  Lord  Percy  served 

Of  High  of  Low  of  all  He  Well  Deserved 

He  Covld  Get  Welth  but  Got  He  Cared  JSTot  For  It 

And  Thovght  It  Greater  Wisdome  To  Abhore  It 

And  To  Conclvde  He  Vsde  Things  Transitory 

As  Means  to  Bring  Him  to  Eternall  Glory 

William  Ovrd  Esqvire  Dep'ted  This  Life 

The  27  Of  Aprill  1630  And  Ann  His  Dav 

ghter  The  2  Of  December  1631. 

Bewick's  pupil  Johnson  lies  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  are  some 
very  unsophisticated  monuments. 

The  bold  resistance  of  "the  Maister  of  Ovingham"  to  " the  king's 
most  dread  commandment  of  dissolution,"  "in  harness  with  a  bow  bent 

1  Vide  1  Surtees'  Durham,  194 
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with  arrows,"  on  "the  steeple  head  and  leads"  of  Hexham,  is  well 
known,  through  Mr.  Hinde's  pages.  It  is  interesting  to  detect  the 
traces  of  his  dwelling,  which  comprises  the  modest  schoolroom  in  which 
the  said  historian  and  the  wood  engraver  of  Cherryburn  and  a  host  of 
North-country  worthies  received  their  education.  There  i?,  in  situ  to 
the  east,  the  little  square  Decorated  window  of  two  trefoiled  lights 
which  is  fairly  attributed  to  the  oratory  of  the  successive  masters  of  the 
cell,  and  there  are  interior  walls  of  wicker  work  filled  in  with  mud. 
The  kitchen  possesses  a  noble  fireplace,  with  wide  chamfered  arch,  on 
which  ornaments  like  the  nail-heads  of  an  earlier  period  occur  at  in- 
tervals. Upstairs  there  is  a  richly  moulded  cornice  of  Elizabethan 
aspect,  with  the  letters  I.  M.  repeated  all  round,  and  above  the  south 
door  is  a  date  1694 — I.  A.,  referring  to  one  of  the  Addisons,  owners 
of  the  lay -rectory.  In  fact,  this  house  is  parcel  of  the  lay-rectory,  not 
of  the  perpetual  curacy.  The  family  of  the  present  incumbent  possess 
the  tithes.  The  door  has,  in  lieu  of  a  knocker,  the  old  screw-ring  and 
screw-post,  forming  the  "  door-rasp,"  now  nearly  extinct  in  England, 
the  sound  whereof  may  form  a  worthy  accompaniment  to  pipe-music. 
On  the  side  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  garden  to  the  river  are  two 
memorial  stones: — " Height  of  the  Flood,  Nov.  17,  A.D.  1771,"  and 
"Height  of  the  Flood,  Dec.  31,  A.D.  1815."  These  bring  us  into 
modern  times ;  and  we  may  venture  to  note  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
view  Mr.  Bigge's  admirable  specimen  of  the  clocks  manufactured  by 
a  neighbouring  pitman,  Isaac  Jackson,  of  "Wylam.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
accuracy. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  6  AUGUST,  1862. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS.  —  Prom  the  Author.  Flint  Implements  in  the  Drift, 
by  John  Evans,  F.S.A.  F.G.L.  —  -  From  the  Society  of  Emulation  of 
Abbeville.  Their  Memoirs,  1857-1860.  —  From  the  Author.  An  Account 
of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia,  by  Frederick  Sinnett. 


MEMBEB.  —  Mr.  George  Atley  Brumell,  Eldon  Street,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

TH*E  BECKEBMONT  INSCRIPTION.  —  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of  23,  Lowther 
Street,  Whitehaven,  having  volunteered  to  present  to  the  Society  his 
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cast  from  the  Saxon  inscription  at  Beckermont,  which  was  previously 
exhibited,  and  another  cast  for  transmission  to  Copenhagen  if  desired, 
the  Society  gratefully  accepts  his  considerate  offer,  and  determines,  in 
slight  acknowledgement  of  the  same,  to  present  him  with  the  parts 
of  Archa3ologia  .Juliana  containing  papers  on  Saxon  sculptures. 

ANCIENT  PIPE  Music. — Mr.  WTiite  reports  that  Mr.  Stoker  has  kindly 
copied  for  the  Society,  from  the  hooks  borrowed  from  Mr.  Baty  of  Wark, 
and  Mr.  James  Reed  of  North  Shields,  all  the  tunes  worth  preserving. 
Mrs.  Oliver,  24,  Windsor  Street,  Neath,  the  sister  of  the  latter,  has 
also  offered  to  supply  anything  useful  from  her  other  MS.  collections. 
Mr.  White  also  makes  some  remarks  on  the  various  buildings  of  interest 
lately  visited  by  him  in  a  southern  journey. 

THE  LATE  TREASURER. — The  Chairman  speaks  in  feeling  terms  of  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Matthew  "Wheatley,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
who  retained  "  inter  fumum  et  opes  strepitumque,"  his  predilection 
for  the  study  of  classical  antiquities,  and  whose  services  as  Treasurer 
were  admirable. 


SHACKLES  FROM  GATESHEAD. 

MR.  LONGSTAFFE  reports  that  in  digging  below  Mr.  Golightly's  property 
in  Grosvenor  Street,  Barn  Close,  Gateshead,  a  fetterlock  (similar  to  that 
seen  in  the  celebrated  badge  of  the  House  of  York),  with  the  accom- 
panying circle  for  the  other  leg,  from  which  two  or  three  sets  of  chains 
proceed,  was  discovered.  Mr.  G.  having  kindly  presented  the  articles 
to  him,  he  now  transfers  them  to  the  Society's  better  custody. 


NEW  PERCY  SEAL. 

MR.  LONGSTAFFE  also  exhibits  a  deed  of  1482,  by  which  Henry  Percy, 
the  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Thomas  Calvard,  gent.,  quit- 
claim to  Albered  Cornburgh,  esq.,  the  manors  of  Dagenham  and  Coker- 
elles,  and  lands  in  Haveryng  at  Bowre,  in  Essex,  which  they  lately 
held  jointly  with  Cornburgh  and  with  Ralph  Hothom,  esq.,  deceased, 
VOL.  yi.  T 
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by  grant  of  Richard  Illyngworth,  knight,  Rowland  Kerkeby,  esq.,  John 
Trevilian,  esq.,  Roger  Lekenfeld,  clerk,  and  William  Gysbrugh.  The 
witnesses  are  Thomas  Mountgomery,  knight  of  the  body  of  our  Lord 
the  King,  and  Steward  of  Lady  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  of  her 
manor  or  lordship  of  Haveryng,  Richard  Isham,  sub-steward  of  tho 
same,  John  Kyng,  bailiff  of  the  Queen  there,  Richard  Barley,  esq., 
Philip  Coke,  esq.,  Thomas  Herde,  John  Piers  of  Haveryng,  and  others. 
The  document  is  dated  at  Haveryng,  9  Nov.,  22  Edward  IV.  [1482]. 
It  bears  an  unusually  fine  signature  of  the  Earl,  "  H,  Northumberland," 
and  his  seal  (hitherto  unknown),  of  which  the  broken  obverse  presents 
the  coat  of  Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly,  the  crest  of  a  lion  passant  (tail 
drooping),  of  a  savage  lion  rampant  as  the  sinister  supporter,  and  the 
hoofs  of  the  unicorn  which  formed  the  dexter  supporter.  The  counter- 
seal  or  signet  is  a  seated  lion,  with  the  celebrated  word  "  Esperance" 
Curiously  enough,  Calvard's  seal  never  was  attached  to  the  document, 
but  it  contains  his  signature  "  Thomas  Calverd,"  and  the  additional  ones 
"  Clyfford"  in  the  hand  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  "  J.  New- 
ton," to  both  of  which  the  usual  scribe's  knot  is  attached.  On  the 
back  of  the  deed  are  three  other  signatures,  possibly  of  witnesses  to  a 
livery  of  seisin,  if  such  were  given,  "  Hugh  Hasty nges  chr.  —  John  Cart- 
yngton.  —  Stephan9  Coppyndale"  The  deed  is  kindly  lent  by  the  Rev. 
William  Greenwell. 
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MB.  LONGSTAFFE  reports  that  Mr.  Turner  and  he  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  Mr.  Dickson,  the  accomplished  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  Northumberland,  the  County  Architect,  and  one  or  two  magistrates 
on  the  locus  in  quo.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  intention  of  re- 
moving the  portal  itself,  but  the  ragged  walls  above,  some  of  which 
seem  to  be  comparatively  modern,  could  scarcely  remain  with  safety.  A 
portion  of  the  old  Castle  wall  may  already  be  discerned,  and  as  the  im- 
provement proceeds  westwards,  antiquaries  must  be  on  the  look-out. 
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THE    ORKNEY    RUNES. 
BY  E.  CHAELTON,  M.D. 

IT  had  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Northmen,  who  so 
long  held  absolute  sway  in  Orkney,  who  built  there  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  still  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Isles,  left  behind  them  no  one 
Runic  inscription  similar  to  those  so  frequent  in  Scandinavia.  In 
Shetland  there  was  formerly,  and"  indeed  within  the  last  30  years,  a 
tombstone  with  Runic  letters  at  the  Cross  Kirk,  in  Northmavine,  but 
Orkney  had  not,  until  last  year,  a  single  Runic  letter  to  attest  its  con- 
nection with  Norway.  Within  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  a 
series  of  Runic  inscriptions,  of  much  interest,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  Maeshow,  a  huge  bowl-shaped  tumulus  of  early  date, 
situated  a  little  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  celebrated  circle  of  gigantic  monoliths  known  by  the 
names  of ' '  The  Stones  of  Stenness.' '  The  whole  vicinity  of  this  Druidical 
circle,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  abounds  with  large  tumuli,  perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin,  but  possibly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  still  earlier  period,  to  the  pri- 
maeval inhabitants  of  these  islands.  Whatever  their  real  age  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  in  existence  before  the  Northmen  occupied 
Orkney ;  and,  from  some  recent  investigations,  it  would  seem  that  their 
origin  goes  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  tumuli  have  been  originally  sepulchres  j  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  George  Petrie,  the  most  eminent  authority  upon  the  archeology 
of  Orkney,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  chambered  subterranean 
dwellings  termed  "  Pict's  houses,"  or  "  weems,"  were  in  reality  cham- 
bered tombs. 

Some  of  these  chambered  dwellings  may  subsequently  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Celtic  race  as  temporary  dwellings,  or  as  refuges  from 
sudden  hostile  incursions ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  defence  they  would 
be  of  very  little  avail,  as  the  blocking  up  of  the  narrow  entrances,  with 
the  application  of  fire,  would  soon  have  caused  the  death  of  the  miser- 
able inmates. 

We  regard  these  huge  tumuli  as  relics  of  the  same  people  that  raised 
the  monoliths  of  Stenness ;  for  they  have  employed,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Maeshow,  stones  of  1 5  and  1 6  feet  in  length,  by  4  in  breadth, 
and  fully  equal,  therefore,  in  size  to  those  still  standing  at  Stenness, 
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During  the  past  few  years  several  of  these  tumuli  have  been  opened 
by  James  Fairer,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  warm  interest 
in  Orkney  antiquities,  and  whose  labours  have  been  most  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  George  Petrie,  of  Kirkwall.  One  of  the  most  extensive  pro- 
prietors in  Orkney,  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Trenabie,  has  also  readily  co- 
operated in  the  good  work.  It  is  on  this  gentleman's  estate  that  Maes- 
how  is  situated,  and  through  his  liberality  the  chamber  within  the 
mound  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  original  condition. 
Maeshow  is  a  tumulus  rising  36  feet  above  the  plain,  and  is  about  90 
feet  in  diameter.  It  had  evidently  been  opened  before,  but  at  a  remote 
period.  The  work  of  examination  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Earrer  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1861,  and  the  passage  leading  to  the  central  chamber 
was  almost  immediately  discovered.  This  passage  is  52  feet  in  total 
length,  and  extremely  narrow,  being  only  2  feet  4  inches  at  its  entrance, 
and  at  its  widest  part  only  3  feet  3  inches,  and  about.  4  feet  4  inches  in 
height.  The  great  central  chamber  into  which  this  passage  leads  is 
about  15  feet  square  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  with  projecting  buttresses 
faced  by  huge  single  slabs  of  stone  at  each  angle.  Branching  oif  from 
the  central  chamber  there  are  three  cells,  one  on  each  side,  and  one 
facing  the  entrance,  which  form  sepulchral  recesses  that  would  hold  two 
or  three  bodies  each.  A  huge  block  of  stone,  which  no  doubt  had 
been  employed  for  closing  the  mouth  of  the  cells,  was  found  lying 
before  each  of  them.  The  roof  at  the  height  of  12  feet  is  gradually 
contracted  by  the  projection  of  the  successive  layers  of  stone,  and 
eventually  it  would,  when  perfect,  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  aperture, 
which  would  be  closed  with  a  slab,  and  then  finally  overlaid  with  a 
heavy  covering  of  clay.  When  first  opened  by  Mr.  Farrer,  the  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  filled  with  debris  from  the  roof,  and  while  this  was 
being  removed,  the  Runic  inscriptions  were  discovered  on  the  huge  slabs 
which  formed  the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  stones  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  chamber  are  of  gigantic  size ;  one  of  the  slabs  in  the 
passage  is  19  feet  long,  by  5  feet  broad,  and  4  inches  thick.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  missing  stones  of  Stenness  have  been 
worked  up  into  this  building,  were  it  not  that  they  are  very  probably  of 
contemporary  date.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain,  we  believe,  that  this 
tumulus  and  chamber  are  not  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Runes  were 
found  cut  on  various  portions  of  the  walls,  and  some  certainly  by 
different  hands.  On  one  of  the  great  upright  buttress  slabs  was  found 
the  figure  of  a  dragon  or  monster,  carved  or  outlined  with  great  skill 
and  spirit.  Of  this  remarkable  figure,  a  photograph  was  fortunately 
secured ;  and  we  regard  both  this  and  the  "  Worm  Knot "  below  as  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  other  Runic  inscriptions.  -The  stone  around 
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the  dragon  is  much  worn  and  polished,  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to 
the  fingering  of  some  generations,  while  many  of  the  other  Runes  are 
excessively  sharp  and  fresh.  In  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the  reading 
of  the  Runes,  which  it  was  hoped  would  cast  some  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  building  in  which  they  were  discovered,  most  careful 
transcripts  were  taken  by  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  George  Petrie,  and  sub- 
sequently fresh  copies  of  them  were  taken,  and  lithographed  by  Messrs. 
Gibb  of  Aberdeen.  At  a  subsequent  period,  excellent  casts  in  gutta- 
percha  were  made  by  Mr.  Petrie,  and  these,  with  the  lithographs,  were 
submitted  to  three  of  the  best  Runologists  of  the  north — Professor 
Munch  of  Christiania  ;  Rafn  of  Copenhagen  j  and  George  Stephens,  also 
of  the  latter  city.  The  lithographs  were  also  sent  to  several  of  the 
English  Runologists,  but  without  any  satisfactory  results.  It  had  been 
Mr.  Farrer' s  wish  that  each  individual  to  whom  the  Runes  were  sent 
should  translate  them  separately,  and  transmit  his  rendering  of  the 
inscriptions  directly  to  Mr.  Farrer  himself.  This  was,  however,  frus- 
trated by  our  northern  brethren,  principally,  we  believe,  to  satisfy  the 
great  excitement  caused  among  the  Scandinavians  by  this  discovery. 
Mr.  Petrie  had  forwarded  some  tracings  of  the  Runes  to  Professor  Rafn, 
and  on  the  llth  of  September  a  portion  of  the  translation  appeared  in 
the  Danish  papers.  In  December,  Professor  Munch  of  Christiania 
published  an  almost  complete  version,  as  far  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  lithographs  forwarded  by  Mr.  Farrer,  and  finally  accurate  casts  of 
the  Runes  were  forwarded  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen.  The  priority 
of  giving  the  translation  of  the  inscriptions  must,  we  think,  therefore,  be 
given  to  Professor  Munch.  Recently,  in  the  month  of  July,  1862,  Mr. 
Farrer  has  printed  the  three  translations  by  the  gentlemen  above  named, 
in  a  volume  intended  for  private  circulation,  containing  also  an  elaborate 
plan,  sections,  and  views  of  Maeshow,  with  lithographed  copies  of 
the  Runes,  corrected  according  to  the  latest  observations.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  these  still  require  further  emendations,  as  we  our- 
selves found  one  or  two  additional  letters,  which  materially  influenced 
the  sense  of  the  inscriptions.  We  spent  a  whole  day  at  Maeshow  last 
month  (July,  1862)  in  company  with  Mr.  Farrer  and  Mr.  George  Petrie, 
and  we  were  glad  to  find  that  the  tumulus  has  been  repaired,  the  roof 
replaced  over  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  the  whole  secured  by  a  door, 
the  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the  neighbouring  farmer.  Having  been 
originally  favoured  by  Mr.  Farrer  with  a  lithographed  copy  of  the 
Runes,  and  having  failed  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  meaning  of  the 
longer  inscriptions,  it  was  with  the  greatest  interest  that  we  read  those 
given  by  Professor  Munch  in  the  "  Illustrcret  Nyhedsblad,"  or  Illus- 
trated News,  of  Christiania,  for  December  1st  and  December  8th,  1861. 
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These,  however,  did  not  reach  us  till  the  month  of  March  last ;  but  on 
examining  them  we  felt  at  once  that  the  Norse  historian  had  in  almost 
every  instance  rightly  seized  the  meaning  of  the  Eunes,  for  his  readings 
were  so  according  with  common  sense,  and  so  devoid  of  any  far-fetched 
explanations,  and  our  own  knowledge  of  Eunes  told  us  that  this  was  the 
case  in  almost  all  the  ancient  Eunic  inscriptions.  The  version  given 
by  Professor  Eafn  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  Munch' s,  while  that  of 
Professor  George  Stephens  of  Copenhagen  is  materially  different.  Our 
object  is  here  to  lay  before  the  Society  our  own  version  oi  the  inscriptions, 
founded  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  readings  of  the  Danish  and 
Norwegian  professors  with  the  originals  of  Maeshow.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inscriptions  are  brief,  containing  often  only  the  names  of  the 
parties  who  wrote  them.  Professor  Stephens  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  some  of  these  inscriptions  date  from  the  9th,  10th,  and  llth  cen- 
turies, or  from  the  Pagan  era  of  Norse  occupation  of  these  islands,  while 
Professor  Munch  believes  the  letters  to  be  almost  all  of  one  date,  viz., 
the  12th  century  of  our  era.  We  had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  our- 
selves before  we  saw  Munch' s  essay,  though  not  exactly  for  the  same 
reasons  as  are  given  by  the  learned  Norse  historian,  who  observes — 
"  From  the  form  of  the  Eunes  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  style 
used  in  Norway  in  the  years  1100  to  1150,  when  the  punctated  letters 
were  already  partially  employed.  The  whole  of  the  punctated  conson- 
ants, however,  are  not  to  be  found  here ;  they  belong  to  a  still  later  age. 
The  orthography  almost  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  earlier  Icelandic 
manuscripts,  viz.  of  1150." 

Most  of  the  inscriptions  in  Maeshow  are  cut  within  easy  reach  of  the 
floor,  but  one  or  two  are  10  or  12  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  these 
of  course  were  the  first  that  were  detected,  as  the  rubbish  was  gradually 
cleared  away  from  above.  We  give  the  inscriptions  in  small  capital 
letters,  as  the  Eunes  cannot  be  given  in  the  text,  but  are  lithographed 
in  the  accompanying  plates. 

I.— THAT  IR  VIKINGB,  .  .  .  AKOM  TJTIE  HIKTIL 

This  inscription  is  one  of  the  few  imperfect  ones,  the  centre  word  or 
words  having  being  obliterated,  most  likely  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  stones, 
as  it  is  too  high  up  to  be  reached  by  any  person  from  below.  The  first 
word  is  read  by  Stephens  as  a  proper  name,  but  Munch  and  Eafn  read 
it  as  "  That  which,"  or  "  This  is."  YIKIKKB,  "  The  Viking,"  and  then 
would  come  the  obliterated  name,  which  plainly  terminated  in  A,  as  that 
letter  is  attached  to  the  succeeding  KOM  ("came")  UTIB  HIRTIL  ("out 
here  to,"  or  "  come  out  is  hereto  ").  The  word  Yiking  has  been  occa- 
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sionally,  but  very  rarely,  used  as  a  proper  name.  "We  translate  this 
"  This  is  the  "Viking  •  •  a,  is  come  out  hereto." 

The  Sea-king,  or  pirate's  ship,  lay  perhaps  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
sounds,  and  he,  to  pass  away  the  time,  made  an  excursion  to  Maeshow, 
which  he  has  recorded  high  up  upon  the  walls.  Possibly  this  occurred 
after  the  chamber  had  been  broken  in  by  other  explorers,  and  when  the 
rubbish  had  accumulated  sufficiently  on  the  floor  to  enable  him  to  reach 
this  height. 

II. THOLFR  ZOLBAINSSON  EAEIST  RTJNAR  THESAB  HAUA 

"  Tholfr  or  Tholf  Kolbainson  cut  these  Runes."  The  last  word  HAFA  is 
of  difficult  explanation ;  but  Munch  suggests  that  it  is  probably  HAERA 
(hereon),  as  in  roughly  cut  Runes  the  difference  between  R  and  U,  is 
very  slight.  In  the  Runes  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  are  probably 
nearly  of  the  same  date,  we  read  A'  THISI  STAIN,  (upon  this  stone).  The 
letters  of  the  Carlisle  Runes  are  very  similar  to  those  of  this  inscription, 
which  is  also  placed  about  1 0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

III. — BRAE  HbH  THAN  A 

Professor  Rafn  declines  to  translate  this,  believing  it,  we  presume,  to  be 
incomplete.  Munch  gives  an  explanation,  "  Broke  this  tumulus,"  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  for  it  is  complete  and  in  its 
original  position,  and  no  portion  of  the  inscription  is  wanting.  Professor 
Stephens,  we  think,  renders  it  correctly  and  simply,  but  makes  a  strange 
mistake  about  the  third  letter  A  or  E,  which  he  says  is  the  most  ancient 
form  of  A  and  extremely  rare,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  inscription.  The  first  word  is  the  proper  name  BRA  or  BRAE,  the 
Danish  BRAKE,  and  the  whole  is  read  thus — "Brahe  hewed  this." 

IY. — VEMUNTR  RJEIST 

"Vemuntr  or  Vemund  carved  these  Runes."  This  was  no  uncommon 
name  in  Scandinavia,  but  we  are  not  ingenious  enough  to  identify  the 
hero  here  named. 

V. — FTJTH  ORE:  HNIAS  TBMLY 

This  is  the  Runic  Alphabet  or  Futhork,  so  called  from  the  first  six 
letters.  It  is  very  lightly  cut,  so  lightly  indeed  that  we  can  only  detect 
the  faintest  traces  of  the  letters  in  the  photograph,  which  gives  Nbs.  4, 
13,  and  12  very  distinctly.  The  ignorance  of  the  Rune  cutter  has 
transposed  one  or  two  of  the  letters ;  thus  he  has  placed  M  before  L,  and 
inverted  the  letter  so  that  it  forms  the  letter  Y,  and  the  next  letter  L 
has  the  Rune  mark  of  N. 
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VI.    AND    VII. 

These  two  inscriptions  are  close  together,  one  below  the  other,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chamber.  No.  VI.  is  very  distinct, 

ORKASONR  SAHTHI  A  ETJNON  THAEM  IE  HAN  EISTU 

"  Orcason  said  in  those  Runes  which  he  cut,"  and  we  may,  consequently, 
suppose  that  the  saying  of  Orcason  is  inscribed  on  No.  VII.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  line  is  almost  illegible.  It  has  been  cut  with  a 
very  sharp  instrument,  and  the  first  part  of  it  is  nearly  obliterated.  A 
strong  lamp-light  might  perhaps  render  the  characters  legible,  but  this 
we  had  not  at  our  disposal.  "We,  however,  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
reading  proposed  by  Professor  Stephens  could  not  be  correct ;  for  instance, 
that  the  pemiltimate  letter  of  the  first  half,  which  he  makes  to  be  N  is 
undoubtedly  H,  and  of  the  succeeding  letters  i  and  E  there  is  no  trace. 

The  second  part  of  No.  VII  is  rather  more  distinct,  and  is  certainly 
not  exactly  as  it  is  given  in  the  lithographs  of  Mr.  Farrer. 

KIAEBIK  VIL  SAEHIAE  (Ki)lE(s)OMOTE 

We  cannot  attempt  to  translate  this,  though  Professor  Stephens  offers 
a  translation  founded  on  the  certainly  erroneous  representation  in  the 
lithograph, 

"  Hiaebik  will  tell  you  more."1 

The  s  and  the  K  between  the  brackets  are  very  doubtful;  the  former  is 
almost  certainly  produced  by  the  axe  slipping  while  the  writer  was 
forming  the  line  above.  Neither  Munch  nor  Rafh  attempt  to  translate 
No.  VII.,  but  the  former  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  No?  VI.  is  a  frag- 
mentary inscription.  It  is  quite  complete.  Would  not  Orcason  be  the 
"tenant"  of  Orkhill,  mentioned  in  another  inscription?  The  Orkhill 
is  not  an  unfrequent  name  in  Orkney.  It  was  at  the  Gaard  or  farm 
house  of  Orcahaug  that  Earl  Harold  passed  the  Christmas  of  1154, 
almost  the  very  year  in  which  many  of  these  liunes  are  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  The  present  farm  of  Orkhill  is  about  half  a  mile 
or  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Maeshow. 

VIII. 

Is  a  fine  large-lettered  inscription,  cut  on  a  great  block  of  stone  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  northern  cell. 

INZTBIOEH  HIN  FAHEi  A(E)HKIA 

MOEHK  KONA  HAEFEE  FAEET  LT7TU  IN 
HIR  MIHKIL.OFLATI 

1  Before  this  are  the  words,  tolerably  distinct,  KURIR  PALHI.  The  latter  word 
means  a  falcon.  I  read  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  "  EK  VIL  SAEHII  IR  OMOTR,"  "  I 
will  say  is  unwearied." 
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The  translations  by  Munch  and  by  Rafn  are  almost  identical. 
"  Ingebjorg,  the  fair  widow;   many  a  woman  has  come  bending  in  here 
meikle  prond." 

The  w.ord  loot  "to  bend"  is  still  used  in  Orkney. 

Every  woman  entering  the  How  would  have  to  stoop  in  traversing 
the  narrow  and  low  passage  leading  to  the  central  chamber.  Ingebjorg 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Munch  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
the  tumulus  is  of  Norse  origin,  and  believes  that  Ingebjorg,  the  fair  and 
proud  widow,  was  probably  buried  there. 

The  six  cryptic  or  bough  Runes  immediately  below  this  inscription 
may  possibly  have  a  concealed  meaning,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
the  inscriber  merely  meant  to  cut  the  chief  vowels  A  E  i  o  Y  u,  and  he 
evidently  was  not  well  up  to  his  task,  for  he  has  given  a  bough  Rune 
which  cannot  have  any  existence.  It  is  well  known  that  this  cryptic 
style  of  writing  is  identical  in  arrangement  with  that  of  the  Irish 
Ogham,  the  number  of  strokes  on  each  side  of  a  central  line  determining 
the  letter  and  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  according  to  usual 
reading,  these  letters  would  represent  A  Y  o  i  :  Y,  the  penultinate  Rune 
being  a  sixth  letter  of  the  third  class,  in  which  class  there  are  only  five. 
It  is  possible  that  the  inscriber  may  have  wished  to  impress  the  bystand- 
ers with  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  cryptic  Runes,  and  thus  left  on 
record  his  own  ignorance. 

In  the  first  of  these  letters  a  cross  stroke  is  put  on  the  stem  to  signify 
AE. 

Ingebjorg  was  a  frequent  name  in  Orcadian  history;  we  have,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  identifying  the  present  fair  lady. 

IX. — THORNY  SAERTH 

HAELHI  RAEIST  R 

Thorny  is  a  female  name,  and  occurs  in  the  Landnama  Book.  The 
second  word,  "  Saerth,"  is  not  satisfactorily  explained.  Does  it  come 
from  the  word  "  Sarda  " — to  polish  or  make  smooth  ?  Or  may  it  not  be 
a  mis-spelling  for  "  Saehdi " — dictated? 

Helge,  who  cut  the  Runes,  only  imperfectly  completed  his  task,  for  he 
only  cut  the  first  letter  of  the  word  Runes.  Helge  was  a  name  not  un- 
common in  Orkney;  thus  the  bonder  or  farmer  Helge  lived  about  1150 
at  Hofn,  in  Westray.  Helga  was  a  very  common  female  name. 

X. — THORER  FOMIR 

Munch  considers  this  to  be  probably  a  simple  name  ;  Stephens  that 
it  may  also  signify  "  Thorer  follow  me,"  and  Rafn  has  "  Thorer  fa  me  " 
VOL,  vi.  u 
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— obtain  for  me — referring  to  the  large  cross  sculptured  below.      "We 
incline  to  Munch' s  opinion,  that  it  is  simply  a  proper  name. 

XI. EAEIST  ETTNAE  THESAE 

OFE  ALFE  SIHTJETHSONE 

"  Cut  these  Runes  over  (in  memory  of) 
Alfr.  Sigurdson. 

All  the  three  Northerns  read  the  words  OFE  ALFR  as  one,  and  make 
it  OFRAME,  a  name  proper,  but  one  hitherto  unknown  in  the  North. 
OFEAME,  however,  though  not  a  name  that  is  known,  is  an  adjective,  and 
signifies  modest,  not  forward.  To  us,  after  most  careful  examination, 
the  words  appear  to  be  as  I  have  written  them  above.  Moreover,  none 
of  the  Northerns  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  some  letters  did  exist 
before  the  word  EAEIST.  The  first  of  these  letters  was  probably  i,  but 
the  other  two  or  three  are  nearly  illegible  in  the  lithographs,  while  the 
whole  inscription  is  now,  we  regret  to  say,  to  be  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were.  Fortunately,  before  it  scaled  off  from  the  stone  on 
which  it  was  cut,  Mr.  Petrie  had  made  most  accurate  drawings  of  the 
inscription,  but  at  present  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  It  is,  however, 
almost  the  only  Runic  inscription  cut  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
slabs ;  almost  all  the  others  are  upon  the  edges  of  the  stone,  or  at  right 
angles  to  its  bed. 

The  word  Inge  would  answer  to  the  traces  shown  on  the  lithograph. 

The  numerous  crosses,  seven  in  number,  may  have  been  of  later 
date ;  but  in  our  opinion,  the  inscription  is  in  memory  of  a  fallen  com- 
rade or  relative.  The  my thico -historical  Alf  Sigurdson,  the  brother  of 
Signy,  in  that  noblest  of  all  historic  ballads,  "Hagbart  and  Signy," 
would  hardly  answer  to  this  inscription. 

XII. TOTAE  FILA  EAEIST  ETJXAE 

THISAE 

Two  of  the  Scandinavian  authorities  concur  in  this  being  an  unknown 
name.  May  not  the  first  stroke  before  the  0  be  a  failed  one,  the  stone 
having  partially  scaled  off  with  the  stroke  of  the  axe  ?  Stephens  reads 
the  name  Otar  or  Ottar,  and  just  before  this  time  there  was  Jarl  Ottar 
in  Thurso,  who  died  in  1138,  and  who  was  brother  to  the  famous  Frak- 
aurke.  The  word  FILA  I  believe  to  be  a  bye-name.  The  whole  trans- 
lation is 

"  Otar  Fila  cut  these  Runes." 
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XIII.  AND  XIV. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  these  form  one  inscription.  They 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  a  rare  style  .of  inscribing  Eunes,  and  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  in  Maeshow,  and  they  are  both  placed  on  the 
great  projecting  buttress  slabs,  one  close  to  the  western  entrance,  and 
the  other  directly  facing  it  on  the  east.  We  procured  an  excellent 
photograph  of  this  inscription  when  in  Orkney,  which  has  been  of 
material  assistance  to  us  in  the  translation. 

XIII.—  THAT  MAN  SAT  IB  EKI  SAEHI  AT  FE  WAB 
FOEBT  ABKOT  THBIM  NOTTOM  VAB  FE 
BROET  FOBT  HAELTB  JEN  THAEIB 

XIV. IOBSALAMEN  BTJBTU  HATJK  THAENA 

"  It  is  true,  as  Inge  said,  that  the  treasure  was  carried  away.  Three 
nights  was  the  treasure  carried  away  before  that  the  Jerusalem  men 
(Crusaders)  broke  open  this  tumulus." 

In  reference  to  Kos.  XIX.  and  XX.  this  inscription  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  it  would  be  premature  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  until 
we  have  arrived  at  the  numbers  above  referred  to. 

XV. — ARNFITHB  MATB  BAEIST  BFNAB 
THAESAB 

"  Arnfidr,  the  greedy,  cut  the  Eunes." 

"We  doubt  much  whether  any  Norseman  would  willingly  cut  for  him- 
self such  a  memorial.  May  he  not  have  erred,  and  wished  to  inscribe 
MATTKB,  "the  mighty,"  or,  perhaps,  he  used  really  the  word  MATE, 
"strength,"  and  boldly  made  an  adjective  of  it. 

This  name  is  identical  with  ABNFINN.  A  chieftain  of  this  name,  cu- 
riously enough,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Earl  Harold,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1155,  as  he  advanced  from  the  farm  of  Orkhill,  where  he  had  spent  the 
night  of  Christmas,  to  surprise  the  Earl  Erlend,  in  the  island  of 
Daminsey. 

XVI. 

This  inscription  belongs  either  to  No.  XV.,  which  is  the  breadth  of 
two  slabs  above  it,  or  to  No.  XVII.,  which  is  immediately  beneath  it. 

MAETH  THAEBI  OEHSE  EB  ATI 
KO(K)UKB  TBAENILSONR  FYBIB 

STTNAir  LAN! 

"With  this  axe,  which  Gauk  Trandilson  owned,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  country." 
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Munch  and  Rafh  are  agreed  upon  this  version.  Stephens,  unneces- 
sarily we  think,  makes  the  word  Gauk  into  two,  and  destroys  altogether 
the  historical  import  of  the  word.  For  Gaukr  Trandilson  was  a  his- 
torical character  ;  he  was  the  foster-hrother  of  A  sgrim  Ellidagrimson, 
in  the  south  part  of  Iceland,  and  he  lived  about  the  year  970.  The  Nials 
Saga  says  of  him,  "Gauk  Trandilson  was  the  name  of  A  sgrim'  s  foster- 
brother  ;  he  was  above  all  a  right  handsome  and  active  man,  but  it  fared 
ill  with  him,  for  Asgrim  slew  Gauk."  Gaukr  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
Islendingadrapa  as  a  leading  chief.  The  inscriber  himself  was  probably 
an  Icelander,  as  he  speaks  of  Gaukr  living  "  southwards  in  the  land," 
and,  perhaps,  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  chief,  and  had  inherited 
this,  the  worthiest  heritage  of  a  warrior,  the  famous  axe  that  Gaukr 
wielded  in  war.  The  name  of  the  inscriber  was  either  Arnfinn  in  Wo. 
XV.,  or  Harmuntr  in  the  succeeding  inscription. 


XYII.  -  HAEEMTJNTE  HAETHIKSI  RAEIST 

"  Hermund  Hardaxe  cut  these  Runes." 

Surely  no  man  was  better  entitled  to  the  name  of  Hardaxe  than  he 
who  possessed  the  weapon  of  Gaukr  Trandilson.  To  judge  from  the 
inscription,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  tho  axe  must 
have  possessed  wonderful  temper.  The  use  of  this  weapon,  however, 
has  tended  no  doubt  to  confuse  the  inscriptions,  from  the  repeated  slips 
the  axe  must  have  made,  and  the  difficulty  of  rounding  certain  of  the 
letters. 

XVIII. 

On  this  stone,  which  is  a  large  square  block  on  one  side  of  the  south- 
ern cell,  we  have  first  ten  palm  or  bough  Runes  (Kvistruner),  and  then 
the  inscription  in  the  ordinary  character.  Professor  Stephens  is  the 
only  one  who  attempts  to  decipher  these  bough  Runes,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  in  this  instance  he  has  been  successful.  The  ten  cryptic 
Runes  represent  the  two  words  (THISAR  EUNAR)  EIST  SA  MA  THE  EE  EUNSTE 
EE  FYEIE  VAESTAN  HAP  ("  These  Runes  engraved  that  man  who  is  best 
skilled  in  Runes  to  the  west  of  the  sea  ").  The  inscriber  may  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Western  Isles,  but  he  would  hardly  be  the  Ice- 
lander alluded  to  above  in  No.  XVI. 

In  the  bough  Runes,  the  5th,  6th,  and  10th  are  identical,  while  the 
4th  and  9th  are  also  alike,  and  these  correspond  in  their  position  exactly 
to  what  we  find  in  the  words  "  thisar  runar."  "We  believe  that  the 
writer  only  wished  to  show  off  his  knowledge  of  the  cryptic  art  of 
writing  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  name  may  possibly  exist  in  the 
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long  and  important  inscription  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell.  Although 
the  three  Scandinavian  Eunologists  are  unanimous  in  their  reading  of 
this  inscription,  yet  we  would  suhmit  that  the  second  and  third  words 
"  sa  mathr"  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  they  might  be  read  "risti 
alfathr,"  thus  providing  a  name  for  the  Rune  cutter.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  this  is  the  case ;  we  prefer  the  other  reading  because 
it  is  so  much  the  more  simple. 

XIX.    AND  XX. 

The  two  first  lines  in  these,  the  longest  and  most  important  inscrip- 
tions, must  be  read  straight  across  the  two  stones ;  but  for  all  that,  we 
are  by  no  means  certain  that  there  are  not  two,  if  not  three,  inscriptions 
altogether  here.  Professor  Stephens  separates  the  two  stones,  and  of 
course  constructs  out  of  the  dissevered  inscriptions  a  very  different  story. 
Stephens  throughout  seems  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  mound 
was  a  shelter  for  pirates,  but  it  is  on  the  shore  of  an  inland  fresh  water 
lake,  and  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Munch  and  Rafh  are 
as  usual  nearly  agreed  in  their  reading  and  interpretation. 

SIA  HOUHR  VAR  FYR  LATHIS  HAELTR 
LOTHBROKAR  SYNER  HAENAR 
THAIR  VORO  HUATER,   SLET  VORO 
MA  EN  SAEM  THAIR  VORO  FYRI  SER 
UTNORTHR  ER  FE  EOLHIT  MIKIT  THAET  VAR 
IORSALAFARAR  BRTJTI7  ORKOUH 
LIF  MLT  8AILAIAR1S 

LOEFTIR  HIR  VAR  FE  FOLHKIT  MIKIT  RACIST 
SIMON  SIHKK 

IN  ROINOE 
SIHRITH 
SAEL  ER  SA  ER  FINA  MA  THAN  OUTH  HIN  MIZLA 

OK(T)ONAEKN  BAR  FE  YR  OUHI  THisuM2 

11  This  How  was  formerly  raised  to  the  hero  (ine  ?)  Lodbrokar.  Her 
sons  were  brave ;  hardly  were  there  men  such  as  they  were,  for  them- 
selves. To  the  north-west  there  is  much  treasure  hidden.  It  was  the 
Jerusalem  travellers  (i.e.  Crusaders),  broke  open  the  Orkhill  (in  the 
lifetime  ?)  of  the  fortunate  Earl.  Left  here  was  hidden  treasure  much. 
Cut  the  Runes  Simon  Sihri  Sihrid  in  Roinoe.  Happy  is  he  who  may 
find  that  great  treasure. 

O'Conachan  bare  away  treasure  from  this  How." 

2  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  the  two  last  lines  were  written  by  O'Conachan 
himself ;  they  are  crammed  into  one  corner,  and  we  think  are  evidently  both  by  the 
same  hand.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  line  above,  "  left  here  was  hidden  treasure 
much"  was  by  the  same. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  last  line  was  inscribed  previously  to  those  above, 
for  the  latter  are  distorted  to  fit  the  contracted  space.  The  reading  we 
have  given  assimilates  very  closely  to  that  of  Munch  and  Rafh,  but 
they  were  both  misled  in  the  first  line  by  the  word  HAELR,  which  they 
were  inclined  to  render  "  a  sorcery  hall,"  but  which  we  discovered  to  be 
most  plainly  HAELTR,  "  a  hero  or  heroine."  The  two  last  words  of  the 
third  line  are  also  hardly  correct  in  the  lithograph.  They  are  THAET  TTAB, 
and  not  THAT  ER,  and  we  differ  from  Munch  in  the  sequence  of  the 
lines,  though  not  materially  in  the  sense.  After  the  words,  "The 
Jerusalem  men  broke  broke  up  the  Orkhow,"  then  comes  the  wordiJF; 
but  the  next  three  letters,  which  apparently  are  MLT,  do  not  make  sense, 
but  we  suspect  they  mean  the  word  "  lifetime  "  of  the  Earl.  The  name 
of  the  Earl  is  not  given,  but  it  would  be  very  natural  for  a  Crusader  to 
speak  thus  of  his  leader,  Earl  Ronald,  who  was  afterwards  murdered 
by  ThorbjOrn  Klerk  in  Caldale,  in  Caithness,  in  1158. 

Stephens  reads  the  word  in  Roinoe,  as  in  Rinansey,  oe — in  the  Island 
of  Rinansey. 

XXI. 

This  is  a  very  simple  inscription. 

ARNFITHR  RAEIST  RUNAR  THTSAR 
SONB  STAINS  THROKR  LIT 

"  Arnfinn  the  son  of  Stain  cut  these  Runes.     Thoruk  caused." 

XXII. 

Is  a  very  curious  inscription  in  cryptic  Runes,  very  similar  to  some 
that  have  been  found  near  Baffin's  Ray.  Rafn  imagines  that  these 
Runes  refer  to  some  signs  in  the  calendar,  and  says  that  similar  ones 
are  to  be  seen  in  Iceland.  Stephens  gives  a  full  translation,  but  which 
to  us  does  not  seem  fully  borne  out  by  the  Runes.  "Blood-money  is 
also  to  seek  both  in  Gothland  and  in  England." 

XXIII. 

IKIKAERTAR  ER  KUAENANA  IN  T7AENSTA. 

"  Ingigerd  is  the  prettiest  of  women."  "We  are  naturally  now  led  to 
think  of  Ingigerd,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Ronald  the  Crusader,  and  who 
was  married  to  Eric  Slagbreller. 

The  dragon  and  worm  knot,  so  admirably  sculptured  on  one  of  the 
buttresses,  is,  we  think,  very  possibly  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Runes. 
They  ate  certainly  the  work  of  a  superior  artist. 
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"We  have  stated  that  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  inscriptions 
date  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  precisely  at 
this  period  (1152-53),  that  a  party  of  Norsemen  arrived  in  Orkney 
from  Hordaland,  in  Norway,  under  Earl  Eognvald.  They  were  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body  of  soldiers,  all  of  whom  had  taken  the 
cross  in  Norway,  and  had  vowed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
the  Earl  before  named.  It  seems,  however,  that  their  conduct  in  Orkney 
was  hardly  befitting  the  sacred  character  of  their  expedition.  The 
Orkney inga  Saga,  an  almost  contemporary  history,  tells  us  that  the 
Crusaders  of  1152  were  in  constant  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  among 
whom  they  were  quartered  in  Orkney,  on  account  of  the  robberies  they 
committed  and  the  violence  they  oifered  to  the  women.  The  same 
history  records  a  special  instance  of  their  rude  behaviour  in  the  instance 
of  one  Arne,  a  Norseman,  who  having  obtained  goods  from  one  of  Svein 
Asleifson's  tenants,  refused  payment  when  it  was  asked,  and  striking 
the  tenant  with  the  back  of  his  axe,  bade  him  go  and  seek  aid  of  his 
master  Svein,  of  whose  prowess  he  had  boasted  so  often  and  so  much. 
The  peasant  went  straight  to  his  master  and  told  him  of  the  occurrence. 

"  And  one  day  in  spring  (1153)  Svein  went  forth  to  collect  the  land 
tax,  and  four  men  with  him,  in  a  ten-oared  boat  And  their  way  lay  by 
the  isle  where  Arne  dwelt,  and  that  hour  the  tide  was  nearly  out,  '  fiara 
var  a  mikil — '  *  there  was  much  shore.'  Svein  landed  alone,  and  he  had 
with  him  an  axe  with  a  short  handle,  and  no  other  weapons,  and  he  bade 
his  men  look  to  the  boat,  so  that  the  tide  should  not  leave  it  dry.  Arne 
was  at  that  time  in  the  store-house,  near  the  sea,  and  Svein  went  into 
the  store -house  and  there  sat  Arne  with  four  men,  and  they  greeted 
Svein,  who  took  their  greeting,  and  spoke  to  Arne,  saying  that  he  should 
settle  the  complaint  of  the  peasant.  Arne  said  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  that,  but  Svein  besought  him  to  hear  his  words,  and  do  it  at 
once.  Arne  said  he  would  not  settle  the  affair  at  all,  and  then  Svein 
spoke  out  that  he  would  ask  no  more  ;  and  with  that  he  drove  his  axe 
into  Arne's  head,  so  that  the  iron  was  buried  therein  ;  and  losing  hold 
of  the  axe,  Svein  leaped  out  of  the  store-house,  and  the  companions  of 
Arne  followed  him  fast  down  to  the  shore.  Svein  ran  quickly  through 
a  deep  miry  place;  but  one  of  Arne's  men  was  swift  of  foot,  and  came 
up  to  Svein.  And  at  the  spot  where  he  reached  him,  there  lay  large 
roots  of  sea  weed  upon  the  mud,  and  one  of  these  Svein  snatched  up 
and  dashed  it  in  the  face  of  his  pursuer,  who  stopped  to  cleanse  his  eyes 
from  the  mud,  and  Svein  thereby  gained  his  boat  and  pushed  off  for 
Gairsay."3 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at  the  period  referred  to,  the  belief 
of  treasures  of  great  value  being  buried  in  the  Pagan  tombs  was  universal, 
and  even  at  the  present  day,  when  most  of  the  conspicuous  tombs  have 
3  Orkneyinga  Saga,  p.  276. 
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been  rifled  ages  ago,  we  occasionally  come  upon  sepulchral  chambers 
in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  treasure  is  still  concealed.  Not  only  was 
the  belief  in  buried  treasure  universal,  but  the  idea  of  a  guarding  genius, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  departed  owner  of  the  treasure,  keeping  watch  in  the 
tomb,  was  generally  accepted.  In  Pagan  times  this  was  implicitly 
believed,  and  even  among  the  earlier  Christians  the  same  fear  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  chieftain  evidently  prevailed,  and  prevented  many 
from  violating  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  The  Pagan  guardian  of  the 
tomb  was  however  no  disembodied  spirit,  but  a  living  being,  often  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  strength,  and  who  sate  brooding  over  his 
treasures  in  a  kind  of  trance  until  some  adventurous  mortal  dared  him 
to  deadly  combat.  Such  a  genius  of  the  tomb  was  by  the  old  Norsemen 
termed  Haugbuie,  or  the  indweller  of  the  tumulus,  and  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  the  tradition  in  Orkney  has  been  preserved  of  a  monster 
termed  the  "Hogboy,"  which  inhabited  the  mound  of  Maeshow.  This 
was  the  current  belief  long  before  it  was  made  known  last  year,  that 
Maeshow  really  contained  a  sepulchral  chamber.  We  have  thought  it 
well,  in  illustration  of  this  belief,  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  some  of 
the  little-known  Icelandic  Sagas  in  which  the  incidents  of  breaking 
open  the  tumuli  of  the  dead,  and  despoiling  them  of  their  treasures,  are 
mentioned.  Hardly  one  of  these  Sagas  has  as  yet  been  translated  into 
English,  and  we  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
Icelandic  originals,  but  have  used  the  Danish  versions,  which  are  usually 
accurate,  though,  from  the  character  of  the  language,  they  are  immeasur- 
ably inferior  in  vigour  to  the  old  Icelandic. 

Hord  Grimkjeldsons  Saga  is  the  first  we  here  notice.  It  was  written, 
at  the  very  latest,  in  1250,  but  the  events  that  it  details  belong  to  the 
year  1000  or  900,  and  though  some  fable  is  intermixed,  the  main  details 
of  the  story  are  probably  historical. 

"We  have  not  seen  the  Icelandic  original ;  we  translate  from  a  Danish 
version,  published  at  Christiania  in  1849. —  Chapt.  14,  et  se^ 

"  In  the  autumn,  Hroar  came  back  from  his  plundering  expedition 
(Yikingetog),  and  he  was  well  received,  and  Hord  yielded  to  him  his 
place  at  table,  and  very  soon  Hord  and  Hroar  were  the  best  of  friends ; 
and  thus  it  went  on  till  Yule.  And  on  the  first  afternoon  of  Yule, 
while  men  were  seated  at  table,  Hroar  stood  up  and  spoke,  '  Here  stand 
I  forth,  and  vow  that  before  another  Yule  comes  round  I  will  break 
open  Sote  the  Viking' s  cairn. '  '  That  is  a  bold  vow, '  quoth  the  Earl,  '  and 
it  would  be  ill  for  you  to  be  alone  in  the  undertaking,  for  Sote  was  a 
mighty  wizard  while  he  was  in  this  life,  and  he  will  be  doubly  danger- 
ous now.'  Then  Hord  stood  up  and  spoke,  '  Might  it  not  be  permitted 

4  The  scene  is  at  Earl  Harald's  house,  at  Halland,  in  Norway. 
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to  follow  thy  example;  I  vow  to  go  with  you,  Hroar,  into  Sote 's  cairn, 
and  not  to  leave  without  you.'  And  Geir  'vowed  to  follow  Hb'rd  whither 
soever  he  should  go,  and  not  to  part  from  him  till  Hord  himself  desired 
it.'  Helge  swore  to  follow  Hord  and  Geir,  and  to  esteem  none  greater 
than  they  while  they  were  in  life.  Hord  said,  l  It  is  not  certain  that  you 
will  both  of  you  be  long  of  this  mind;  see  that  you  are  not  the  cause  of 
both  our  deaths,  and  perhaps  of  many  other  men  likewise.'  The  Earl 
(Harald  of  Gautland)  took  great  pleasure  in  Hord,  and  he  said  his  son 
Hroar' s  honour  was  best  forwarded  when  Hord  was  present. 

"  And  when  it  was  spring,  Hroar,  with  twelve  others,  set  forth  to  Sote's 
cairn.  They  rode  through  a  thick  wood,  and  in  one  place  Hord's  eye 
fell  upon  a  small  hidden  path  that  struck  off  into  the  forest.  This  path 
he  followed  till  he  came  to  a  cleared  spot,  where  there  stood  a  house 
both  large  and  handsome.  There  stood  a  man  before  the  house  clad  in 
a  kirtle  edged  with  blue,  and  he  addressed  Hord  by  name.  Hord 
answered  him  freely,  and  enquired  what  he  was  called;  'for'  said  he,  'I 
know  you  not,  although  you.seem  well  to  know  me.'  'Bjorn  is  my  name,' 
quoth  the  man,  '  and  I  knew  you  so  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  you,  though  I 
never  have  seen  you  before,  but  I  was  a  comrade  of  your  friend's,  and 
therefore  will  you  now  reap  the  benefit  thereof.  I  know  that  you  wish 
to  break  open  Sote  the  Viking's  cairn,  and  if  you  are  all  of  one  mind 
in.  the  work  it  will  not  be  hard,  but  if  it  comes  to  pass,  as  I  expect  it 
will,  that  you  do  not  succeed,  than  I  bid  you  return  to  me.'  Then  they 
parted,  and  Hord  rode  back  to  Hroar.  And  early  in  the  morning  they 
came  to  the  cairn,  and  began  to  break  it  up,  and  by  the  afternoon  they 
had  nearly  reached  the  timber  work,  but  the  next  morning  the  cairn 
was  as  when  they  began.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  the  following  day. 
Then  Hord  went  back  to  Bjorn,  and  told  him  how  matters  stood.  *  It 
has  been  as  I  expected,'  replied  he,  *  for  I  knew  how  great  a  wizard  Sote 
was.  Here  is  now  a  sword  that  I  will  give  you;  stick  this  into  the  open^ 
ing  of  the  cairn,  and  see  then  whether  the  cairn  will  close  again  or  not.' 
Hord  went  back  to  the  cairn,  and  now  Hroar  and  several  others  said  it 
would  be  better  to  depart,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  demon. 
Hord  exclaimed,  '  It  is  not  thus  that  we  should  keep  our  vow ;  we  shall 
yet  make  another  trial.'  And  so,  for  the  third  time,  they  began  to  break 
up  the  cairn ;  and  when  they  came  down  to  the  timbers,  Hord  thrust  in 
the  sword  '  Bjornsnaut '  through  the  opening,  and  then  they  slept  at 
night,  and  in  the  morning  nothing  was  changed.  And  on  the  fourth 
day  they  broke  down  the  long  balks,  and  on  the  fifth  they  had  come  to 
the  door.  Hord  now  bade  his  men  beware  of  the  poisoned  air  and  stench 
that  issued  from  the  cairn,  and  he  himself  stood  behind  the  cairn  while 
the  stench  was  strongest ;  but  two  of  his  men  perished  from  this  cause, 
for  they  were  too  curious,  and  would  not  follow  Hord's  advice.  Hord 
now  spoke  up,  '  Who  will  go  down  into  the  cairn ;  it  seemeth  most  meet 
for  him  to  go  down  therein  who  made  the  vow  to  conquer  the  wizard 
Sote.'  But  Hroar  spoke  not  a  word.  Then  as  Hord  saw  that  none  would 
venture  into  the  cairn,  he  drove  two  stakes  into  the  earth,  fastened  a 
cord  unto  them,  and  said,  'I  will  myself  go  down  into  the  cairn,  but  on 
condition  that  I  may  choose  from  the  treasure  I  get  there  any  three 
things  of  price.'  And  Hroar  and  all  the  others  agreed  thereto.  Hord 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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called  upon  Geir  to  hold  the  cord,  for  that  he  relied  upon  him  most  of 
all ;  and  Geir  did  so,  and  Hord  descended.  He  found  no  treasure  in  the 
cairn;  wherefore  he  called  to  Geir  to  come  down  and  bring  with  him  fire 
and  wax  lights,  'for  both  these  things  have  great  power,'  said  he,  'against 
evil  spirits.'  Hroar  and  Helge  were  to  hold  the  cord,  and  Geir  then 
descended.  HOrd,  now  searching  about,  espied  a  door,  which  they  broke 
up.  And  when  the  door  fell,  the  earth  shook  terribly,  and  the  wax 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  a  fearful  stench  issued  from  the  side 
chamber.  And  looking  in,  they  saw  a  slight  glimmer  in  the  corner  of 
the  chamber,  and  there  stood  a  ship  full  of  much  gold,  and  Sote  sate 
at  the  helm  thereof,  and  was  fearful  to  look  upon.  Geir  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  but  Hord  went  in  to  seize  the  treasure.  Then 
Sote  sang : — 

'jWhat  caused  thee, 
Hord,  to  break 
The  honoured  grave, 
At  Hroar' s  prayer. 
Never  brought  I  sorrow, 
In  deadly  fight. 
I  swung  not  my  weapon 
To  others'  bane.' 

Hord  replied : — 

( For  this  I  came  hither 
To  find  the  wizard, 
To  rob  the;.King, 
The  old  one. 
Never  in  the  world, 
As  all  men  say, 
Did  weapon  touch 
Worse  carrion  than  thou.' 

Then  up  sprung  Sote,  and  rushed  upon  Hord.  There  was  a  deadly 
struggle,  for  Hord  was  mightily  strong.  Sote  gripped  him  so  fast  that 
the  flesh  was  crushed  upon  his  bones.  Hord  bade  Geir  then  light  the 
wax  lights,  to  see  what  influence  this  would  have  upon  Sote ;  but  when 
the  light  shone  upon  the  wizard,  he  lost  his  strength  and  fell  back. 
And  when  Geir  advanced  the  light  to  him,  Sote  durst  not  abide  it,  and 
fell  flat  upon  the  earth ;  and  so  they  parted.  Hord  and  Geir  now  took 
away  all  the  treasure  chests  full  of  gold,  and  bore  them  to  the  cord  with 
all  the  other  goods  they  found  in  the  cairn.  Hord  took  the  sword  and 
helmet  that  belonged  to  Sote,  and  they  were  right  costly  articles.  They 
pulled  at  the  cord,  and  then  were  aware  that  the  people  had  gone  away 
from  the  cairn.  Hord  clambered  up  by  the  cord,  and  then  Geir  fastened 
the  treasure  thereunto,  and  so  it  was  drawn  up.  And  of  Hroar  and 
Helge  it  is  said,  that  when  the  earthquake  was  felt  all  the  men  outside 
were  terrified  except  Hroar  and  Helge,  and  these  had  to  hold  fast  of 
each  other.  And  when  they  saw  Hord  and  Geir,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  come  back  from  Hell  itself.  And  Hord  gained  great  honour 
from  his  descent  into  the  cairn." 

A  similar  history  is  given  by  Miiller,  from  the  hitherto  unpublished 
Saga  of  Olaf  Geirstadalf,  and  again  we  find  it  also  in  a  Saga  which  we 
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know  to  have  been  sung  in  verse,  and  to  have  been  received  with  great 
applause  at  a  remarkable  feast  in  Iceland  in  1 1 19.  Most  of  the  old  Sagas, 
if  not  all,  were  in  measure,  and  the  verses  we  still  meet  with  in  them 
are  the  remains  of  their  primitive  forms.  The  Saga  in  question  is  that 
of  Hromund  Gripson,  and  the  details  of  the  fight  between  Hromund 
and  the  wizard,  or  "Haugbuie,"  are  given  at  great  length,  but  they 
are  singularly  devoid  of  spirit.  "We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
brief  resume  of  the  incidents  of  the  story. 

"  King  Olaf  sailed  to  the  Western  Isles  (Hebrides),  where  he  plun- 
dered the  peasants  along  the  shore.  An  old  chieftain  upbraided  him 
that  he  should  prefer  to  harass  the  peasants  along  the  shore,  rather  than 
break  open  King  Thrain's  '  Hoi,'  and  venture  a  battle  with  the  evil 
spirit  there  to  win  the  treasures  buried  with  the  King.  Following  the 
old  man's  advice,  King  Olaf  sailed  for  Valland,  and  reached  it  after  six 
days'  sailing  to  the  south  (north  ?).  Here  he  immediately  found  the 
'Hoi,'  and  after  four  days'  hard  work  they  effected  an  entrance.  And 
now  none  would  offer  to  descend  into  the  cairn  for  fear  of  the  grisly 
gold-clad  figure  that  they  could  dimly  see  seated  on  a  throne  in  the 
midst  of  the  chamber,  and  casting  out  fire  on  all  sides.  Hromund  now 
offered  to  go  in  on  condition  of  his  receiving  three  of  the  richest  orna- 
ments he  might  obtain  there.  He  was  let  down,  and  after  collecting 
much  treasure,  he  seized  a  fine  sword  that  hung  against  the  wall,  and 
rushed  upon  the  seated  figure.  The  latter,  however,  upbraiding  him  for 
using  steel,  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat  without  weapons,  which 
Hromund  immediately  accepted.  Hromund  got  the  monster  down, 
hewed  off  his  head,  and  carried  off  the  treasure." 

The  last  example  of  this  incident  in  the  Sagas  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  old  Icelandic  histories,  the  Saga  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 
This  Saga  was  probably  written  in  or  about  the  year  1300,  but  it  had 
existed  as  a  ballad  or  versified  story  long  before.  Grettir  lived  about  the 
year  1000  of  our  era.  We  know  of  no  Saga,  not  even  that  of  Nial, 
so  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Dasent,  which  abounds  in  wilder 
adventures  than  those  of  the  persecuted  and  outlawed  Grettir.  Grettir 
had  landed  on  the  island  of  Harham,  near  the  coast  of  Norway,  after  a 
fearfully  stormy  voyage  from  Iceland;  and  the  isle  was  then  the  property 
of  Thorfinn.  We  translate  this  from  the  original  Icelandic,  which  is 
to  the  modern  Danish,  as  strong  beer  is  to  milk  and  water. 

"  One  afternoon,  when  Grettir  was  about  to  go  home,  he  observed  a 
bright  flame  to  rise  from  the  Ness  that  lay  to  the  north  of  Oedun's  farm. 
Grettir  asked  'what  this  might  be;'  but  Oedun  said,  '  it  was  of  no  impor- 
tance to  him  to  know.'  'It  would  be  said  in  my  country,'  replied  Grettir, 
'  if  such  a  sight  were  seen,  that  it  burned  over  a  treasure.'  Oedun  said 
that,  '  if  any  person  were  afraid  of  fire,  it  would  not  be  to  his  benefit  to 
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enquire  into  the  matter.  '  Yet  would  I  know  about  it,'  quoth  Grettir. 
'  There  is  a  cairn  upon  the  Ness,'  said  Oedun,  '  which  is  both  large  and  built 
up  with  heavy  balks  of  timber,  and  therein  is  laid  Karr  the  Old,  the 
father  of  Thorfinn.  Father  and  son  at  first  owned  only  one  farm  on  the 
island,  but  since  Karr  died  he  hath  so  walked  again  that  he  hath  driven 
off  all  the  bonders  who  owned  farms  here ;  so  that  now  Thorfinn  owns 
them  all ;  but  none  of  these  bonders  came  to  hurt  over  whom  Thorfinn 
held  his  hands.'  Gretter  said  he  had  spoken  well,  and  ( I  shall  come 
here  in  the  morning,  and  have  those  tools  ready  then  to  dig.'  '  I  warn 
you,'  replied  Oedun,  'not  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  for  I  know  that  you 
will  therewith  expose  yourself  to  the  hatred  of  Thorfinn.'  Grettir  said, 
*  he  was  willing  to  run  the  chance  of  that.'  The  night  passed,  and  Grettir 
came  right  early,  and  Oedun  had  the  tools  ready,  and  followed  him  to 
the  cairn.  Grettir  now  broke  up  the  mound,  and  he  worked  right  well 
till  he  came  down  to  the  timber  work,  and  by  that  time  day  had  begun 
to  appear.  And  then  he  tore  up  the  timbers.  Oedun  now  earnestly 
besought  him  not  to  go  into  the  cairn,  but  Grettir  bade  him  attend  to 
the  cord,  '  for  I  will  learn,'  said  he,  '  who  dwells  in  this  mound.'  Now 
Grettir  went  down,  and  it  was  dark  therein,  and  by  no  means  a  good 
smell.  He  felt  about  to  know  what  kind  of  place  it  was ;  and  first  he 
found  the  bones  of  a  horse,  and  then  he  stumbled  on  the  corner  of  a 
throne,  and  became  aware  that  a  man  sate  thereon.  There  was  much 
treasure  in  gold  and  silver  heaped  around  the  throne,  and  a  chest  full  of 
silver  served  the  figure  for  a  footstool.  Grettir  took  all  the  treasure, 
and  bore  it  away  to  the  cord,  and  as  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  mound, 
something  gripped  him  fast  from  behind.  Grettir  dropped  the  treasure, 
and  turned  upon  his  assailant;  they  grappled,  and  a  sharp  struggle  ensued. 
All  that  they  came  against  flew  to  pieces.  The  '  cairn  dweller '  attacked 
furiously,  and  now  Grettir  saw  it  would  no  longer  avail  to  spare  his 
strength.  And  now  both  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
struggled  till  they  came  to  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the  horse  lay ;  and 
here  the  fight  was  long  and  desperate,  and  first  one  and  then  the  other  was 
brought  upon  his  knees,  but  at  length  the  '  cairn  dweller '  fell  back- 
wards over,  and  a  fearful  sound  was  heard  in  the  cairn ;  and  Oedun  ran  off 
from  the  cord,  for  he  thought  that  Grettir  was  certainly  dead.  Grettir 
took  now  the  sword,  Jokuls-naut,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
placing  the  head  behind  the  body  to  hinder  him  from  walking  again ; 
and  he  went  to  the  cord  with  the  treasure,  but  found  that  Oedun  was 
gone.  He  therefore  climbed  up  the  cord,  hand  over  hand,  having 
fastened  the  treasure  to  the  end  thereof,  and  then  drew  it  up  after  him. 
He  was  quite  stiff  in  all  his  limbs  from  the  struggle  with  Karr.  Gret- 
tir now  went  home  with  the  treasure  to  Thorfinn' s  house,  and  all  there 
were  seated  at  table.  Thorfinn  looked  angrily  upon  Grettir  as  he 
entered  the  drinking  hall,  and  asked  '  what  he  had  to  do  so  urgent  that 
he  could  not  come  in  to  meat  with  other  folk  ?'  Grettir  replied,  '  Many 
small  things  happen  late  in  the  afternoon;'  and  he  laid  upon  the  table  all 
the  treasure  he  had  brought  from  the  cairn.  And  there  was  one  pre- 
cious thing  amongst  the  treasure,  and  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
that  was  a  short  sword,  so  good  a  weapon  that  he  said  he  had  never 
seen  a  better,  and  this  he  laid  last  upon  the  table.  Thorfinn  raised  his 
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eyebrows  when  lie  saw  the  sword,  for  it  was  a  family  weapon,  and  had 
never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  his  race.  *  "Where  got  you  these 
goods,'  quoth  Thorfinn.  Grettir  sang : — 

*  Thou  gold-eater, 
The  hope  of  spoil 
Failed  not  in  the  cairn ; 
Folk  soon  will  learn, 
And  eke  I  trow 
That  few  Kjemps 
Now  will  sock 
There  after  gold.' 

Thorfinn  answered,  £  You  are  not  easily  frightened  by  trifles,  and 
none  before  thee  thought  of  breaking  open  the  How;'4  but  because  I 
know  that  that  treasure  is  ill  bestowed  whiv-h  is  buried  in  the  earth,  or 
concealed  in  a  cairn,  so  will  I  not  blame  you,  and  the  more  so,  as  you 
have  brought  me  all  your  treasure."5 

After  reading  these  passages  from  the  old  Sagas,  from  legends  that 
were  in  existence  undoubtedly  at  the  very  period  when  these  Runes 
were  cut,  we  can  realize  the  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  of  1153,  when 
they  broke  into  the  chamber  at  Maeshow.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  supposed  to  be  so  enlightened  by  modern  science  as  to  re- 
pudiate all  such  sensations,  it  is,  we  confess,  the  "eeriest"  place  we 
ever  entered.  The  inner  chambers,  too,  roofed  with  a  single  huge  slab 
of  stone,  and  too  low  to  allow  of  a  person  even  sitting  upright,  are  most 
ghost-like  receptacles,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  get  out  of  them  after  de- 
ciphering the  few  Runes  that  they  contain.  We  are,  however,  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  chamber  of  Maeshow  was  in  a  perfect  state  when 
it  was  first  explored  by  the  Norsemen  who  wrote  the  inscriptions.  Mr. 
Petrie,  in  a  recent  communication,  observes — 

"  The  walls  exhibited  abundant  evidences  to  the  careful  observer  that 
they  had  been  long  decaying  before  the  Runes  had  been  cut  on  them. 
Many  of  the  stones  had  been  cracked,  and  the  instruments  with  which  the 
Runes  had  been  made  had  apparently  slipped  when  they  reached  the  edges 
of  the  cracks,  carrying  bits  of  the  stone  with  them.  The  walls  appear  to 
have  been  in  a  condition  similar  to  those  of  the  Brochs  and  Pict's  houses, 
which,  after  having  been  covered  up  for  ages  from  atmospheric  influences, 
have,  within  a  recent  period,  been  opened  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Within  a  few  years,  in  such  cases,  the  stones  became  more  or  less  cracked, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  Maeshow  presented  such  an 
appearance  when  opened,  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  same  causes,  viz.  to  the  opening  of  the  top  of  the  building,  and  the 
exposure  of  its  interior  to  the  atmosphere,  which  had  previously  been 

4  "  En  fyrir  thvi  at  ek  veit,  at  that  fe  er  ilia  komit  er  folgit  er  i  jordu,  edr  i  hauga 
borit."     We  have  here  the  identical  words  used  in  reference  to  hidden  treasure  that 
occurs  in  the  Nos.  19  and  20  in  Maeshow,  "  fe  folghit " — treasure  hidden. 

5  Chapt.  18. 
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excluded  for  a  long  period.  While  the  walls  of  the  central  building 
are  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  in  the  entrance 
passage,  and  in  the  three  cells,  or  smaller  chambers,  appear  nearly  as 
fresh  and  sound  as  if  they  had  been  recently  removed  from  their  original 
bed.  This  marked  difference  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  central  chamber  had  been  opened  at  the  top,  and  left  in 
that  exposed  condition  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  walls  of  the 
cells  and  entrance  passages  were  sheltered  from  the  weather.  There  is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  when  the  Runes  were  cut  the 
building  was  roofless ;  and  indeed  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  suppose,  after 
a  careful  examination,  that  they  could  have  been  cut  by  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  light  introduced  into  the  building. " 

We  own  ourselves  to  be  quite  of  Mr.  Petrie's  opinion  on  this  point. 
"We  believe  that  this  tumulus  belongs  to  the  age  that  saw  the  erection  of 
the  giant  circle  of  stones  at  Stenness ;  that  it  was,  in  a  word,  of  Celtic, 
or  more  probably  of  prehistoric  date,  and  that  it  was  a  sepulchre  for  some 
man  of  note.  If  treasure  were  really  found  there,  and  taken  away  by 
O'Donaghan,  or  O'Conachan,  it  would  most  probably  consist  of  rude  rings 
of  gold,  and  not  of  the  elaborately- worked  silver  ornaments,  brooches,  and 
all  that  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  age,  and  of  which  such  fine  examples 
were  discovered  in  Sandwick,  in  1 858.  From  age  or  from  design,  the  roof 
of  the  great  chamber  had  been  destroyed ;  the  materials,  the  large  slabs 
of  stones  which  formed  it,  had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  the  labour  of 
raising  or  moving  these  would  be  even  greater  than  that  of  opening 
into  an  unviolated  tomb.  The  lower  portions  of  the  tomb,  perhaps  for 
five  or  six  feet  in  depth,  were  filled  with  soil  and  stones,  and  on  their 
surfaces  the  disappointed  Northmen  would  cut  their  names,  and  would 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  Inge  had  told  them,  that  the  treasure 
had  been  carried  away  three  nights  before  they  came  thither  (v.  No.  14). 
Shortly  after  their  departure,  it  is  probable  that  a  fresh  fall  took  place 
from  the  roof,  and  filled  the  chamber  to  a  considerable  depth,  perhaps 
to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  allow  of  a  person  standing  on  it  to  inscribe  his 
name  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor,  as  in  JSos. 
I.  and  II. 

We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  of  Maeshow  having  been  a  sorcery 
hall  for  the  witch  "Lodbrokar,"  as  the  word  "HAELR,"  is  now  found 
to  be  HAELTE — hero.  The  termination  Lodbrokar  is  feminine  in  Icelandic, 
and  hence  perhaps  rose  the  mistake  of  the  writer  that  Lodbrokar  was  a 
female.  Lodbrog's  sons  were  almost  as  famous  in  northern  story  as 
old  Ragnar  himself.  Munch  has  proved  that  there  were  at  least  two 
Ragnar  Lodbroks,  the  one  the  contemporary  of  Charlemagne,  the  other 
who  flourished  at  least  a  century  later.  None  of  the  histories  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrok,  or  of  his  sons,  speak  of  his  death  in  Orkney. 
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"We  regard  the  discovery  at  Maeshow  as  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  present  century.  The  situation  of  the 
mound,  the  wondrous  architecture  of  the  interior  chamber,  and  the 
Runic  inscriptions  on  its  walls,  all  contribute  to  render  it  an  object  of 
surpassing  interest.  The  zealous  labour^  of  Mr.  Parrer  have  been  at 
length  gloriously  rewarded,  and  Mr.  Petrie,  to  whom  we  before  owed 
so  much,  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  boast,  that  he  can  exhibit  in  his 
far-away  isle  an  archasological  treasure  beyond  any  that  we  know  of  in 
the  British  kingdom. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,  3  SEPTEMBER,   1862. 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS. — From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Arch&ologia, 
Vol.  XXXVIIL,  Part  2.  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Vol.  L,  Second 
Series,  Nos.  2  to  7.  Lists  of  the  Society,  1861  and  1862.  —  From  the 
Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  N.S.,  No.  39.  —  From  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Part  1,  Vol.  VI.  —  From  Mr. 
Michael  T.  Morrall.  History  of  Needle  making. 

NEW  MEMBEE. —  Cuthbert  George  Ellison,  of  Hebburn  Hall,  Esquire. 

ALNWICK  CHURCH. — Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick,  has  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  five  photograms  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  old  parish  church  of  Alnwick,  the  appearance  of  which  he  thought 
was  worthy  of  preservation  previous  to  the  intended  alterations.  One 
of  them  shows  the  Georgian  fantracery  of  the  chancel,  which,  barbarous 
as  it  is,  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  art. 

THE  BECKERMONT  INSCRIPTION. — The  duplicate  cast  of  this  venerable 
monument  having  been  received  from  the  donor,  Mr.  Dixon,  of  "White- 
haven,  it  is  resolved  that  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Copenhagen 
Museum,  with  a  request  for  Professor  Stephens'  reading. 


SALVAGE  PROM  THE  MELTING-POT. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  EVERETT  has  presented  to  the  Society  several  curious 
articles,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured,  out  of  a  brassfounder's  store 
near  Bristol.  There  is  an  Egyptian  statuette ;  a  mediaeval  figure,  with  a 
book;  a  small  medieval  seal,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child,  "AvE  MARIA 
GRACIA  ;"  a  circular  piece  of  brass,  with  a  talbot  dog  in  relief,  the  field 
having  been  enamelled;  a  cockpit  ticket,  "IOHN  WATLING —  ROYAL 
SPORT  ;"  two  early  pipe-stoppers,  with  flat  oval  handles,  one  with  the 
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heads  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  another  with  a  hammer 
crowned,  and  other  smiths'  implements,  HET  SMEDE  GILDT  .  1670.  — 
HET  .  ELOTEN  GAST  .  HVYS ;  and  other  objects.  The  stoppers  fit  some  of 
the  old  pipes  in  the  Society's  possession. 


THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH. 

ME.  EDWAED  SPOOB,  who  is  entrusted  with  the  works  at  present  going 
on  at  St.  John's,  Newcastle,  presents  the  stone  which  appeared  above 
the  great  window  of  the  south  transept,  and  commemorated  the  munifi- 
cent donor  to  the  churches  of  Newcastle  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
stone  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Bourne,  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  steeple  of 
this  church  was  either  built  or  at  least  beautified  by  him,  as  also  the 
south  cross  of  the  church ;  for  his  coat  of  arms,  as  also  these  words, 
Orate  pro  anima  Rolerti  Rhodes,  are  upon  both  of  them  ;  which  indeed 
makes  it  somewhat  probable."  At  present,  the  arms  (three  annulets, 
on  a  chief  a  greyhound)  are  tolerably  perfect.  Above  them  are  the 
words  Orate  pro  a  and  below  them  the  o  of  the  surname,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  letters  on  each  side. 

The  above  windows,  with  thirteen  others,  have  been  renewed  in  their 
original  form.  The  above  stone  has  also  been  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
The  works  include  the  removal  of  galleries,  and  the  plaster  ceilings 
which  for  some  years  have  encased  oak  roofs.  The  latter  are  in  some 
parts  moulded  and  carved,  and  are  to  be  repaired  and  made  perfect. 

Brand  mentions  divers  "skin  marks"  in  the  windows  of  the  cliancel. 
Mr.  Spoor  sends  a  copy  of  one  of  these  merchant's  distinctions. 


EARLY  REMAINS  AT  BIRTLEY,  NEAE  HEXHAM. 

THE  REV.  GEO.  ROME  HALL,  of  Birtley,  forwards,  through  Dr.  Charlton, 
general  and  detailed  plans  of  the  numerous  early  remains,  most  of  them 
unknown  to  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  which  have  rewarded  his  observa- 
tion close  to  his  own  village.  The  largest  camp  is  in  Countess  Park, 
and  covers  no  less  than  three  acres.  Hut  circles  are  very  distinct. 
Ravines  flank  it  on  the  south  and  west ;  to  the  north  there  is  a  gentle 
acclivity  towards  Buteland  House.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Celtic  town  at  Greaves  Ash.  The  Mill  Knock  camp,  oc- 
cupying an  elevated  "  coign  of  vantage,"  retains  its  Celtic  appellative. 
A  cairn  seems  to  stand  on  the  opposite  hill  to  the  south.  Two  men, 
draining  about  High  Carey  House,  came,  some  years  ago,  upon  large 
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round  stones,  like  mill-stones.  Unable  to  remove  them,  they  made  a 
circuit,  and  discovered  a  cistvaen,  with  jar  containing  ashes.  At  High 
Shield  Green  the  highest  camp  occurs,  and  here  are  numerous  barrows, 
amidst  traces  of  former  culture.  Dan's  Cairn  might  easily  be  explored, 
as  many  of  the  stones  have  been  led  away. 

All  these  camps  are  built  of  unhewn  stones  of  white  sandstone,  of  the 
lower  group  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation. 

Ironstone  delves,  and  heaps  of  scoria  or  slag  of  iron,  occur  in  various 
places.  The  ancient  workings  have  followed  the  base  of  escarpments  of 
the  mountain  limestone,  nodules  of  iron  having  recently  been  found. 
The  chief  place  of  smelting  occurs  in  Birtley  "Wood,  half-a-mile  north- 
west of  the  village,  and  the  "  Cinder  Kiln  Hills  "  there  contain  hundreds 
of  tons  of  scoria.  Lime  and  charcoal  are  ready  at  hand. 

Terraces,  from  5  to  10  feet  in  height,  stretch  along  the  the  faces  of  a 
platform  of  elevated  ground  between  High  Carey  House  Camp  and  the 
village.  The  intrenchments  facing  to  the  north-west  are  at  least  400 
yards  long ;  those  to  the  south  west,  which  are  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  the 
others,  are  about  150  yards.  Two  other  sides  would  have  comprised  an 
enclosure  of  12  acres. 

In  respect  of  these  distant  works, tradition  points  safely  to  "  trouble- 
some times,"  and  more  doubtfully  to  defences  against  "  the  French," 
and  signals  between  Birtley  Castle  and  "Wark  Castle,  and  a  great  battle. 
A  detailed  paper  is  promised  by  the  discoverer. 


AKCIENT  BREVIARY. 

DR.  CHARLTON  exhibits  a  beautifully  printed  book,  in  the  original 
stamped  leather,  printed  by  Thielman  Kerver  in  Paris  in  1505.  It  is 
"  Breviarium  Premonstraten,"  and  may  well  have  been  used  at  Hexham 
Priory.  On  the  fly-leaf  is  a  little  financial  memorandum  : — "  Resaued 
the  v  daye  of  februarye  In  the  x  yere  of  the  Ring  of  owr  souering  ladye 
elyzabeth  by  the  grace  of  god  quen  of  england  fraunces  and  Ireland 
Deifender  of  the  faith  &c  that  I  Ysswan  of  Medffourth  of  ReRell 
[Deffender  erased"]  gentellman."  Here  the  unfortunate  repetition  of  the 
word  Defender  seems  to  have  aroused  the  ire  of  a  tender  conscience,  for 
the  document  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  a  new  one  is  inserted,  as  below — 
"Resawed  the  v  daye  of  Eebrwarye  In  the  x  yere  of  the  Reing  of  owr 
souering  ladye  Elyzabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  quene  of  eingland, 
Fraunce  and  lyerland  that  Ysswan  of  Medffourth  of  Ryyell  gentell 
man  the  sowme  of  xvj8  iiijd  of  Fefarme  dew  at  Mechellmas  last  past — 
John  Haryson  hes  sett  to  his  hand." 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  7  JUNE,  1862.1 
John  Clayton,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS.  —  From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
Their  Proceedings,  vol.  iii.,  part  3.  —  From  the  Archceological  Institute. 
The  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  72.  —  From  the  Canadian  Institute. 
The  Canadian  Journal,  N.  S.,  No.  38.  —  From  Councillor  William 
Newton.  Newcastle  Directory,  1778. 

NEW  MEMBER.—  William  Pears,  Esq.  ,  Fenham  Hall. 

DB.  THOMLUTSON.—  The  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson  exhibits  two  letters 
from  Dr.  Thomlinson,  the  founder  of  Thomlinson's  Library,  to  Vicar 
Ellison  of  Newcastle,  one  of  them  going  into  minutiae  of  his  experience 
of  the  Bath  waters.  "  They  are  a  palliating  medicine  in  my  case,  as 
Sir  John  Floyer  told  me  the  constant  use  of  common  water  would  be." 


MABY  HOSPITAL.  —  The  Society  has  received  a  present,  from 
the  Corporation,  of  a  stone  coffin,  found  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin's  Hospital  in  Westgate,  during  the  excavations  Jfor  the 
Stephenson  Monument. 


MONTHLY  MEETING,   1   OCTOBER,  1862. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair* 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS. — From  the  Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Jour- 
nal, July,  1862.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Archaological  Society.  Their  Pro- 
ceedings and  Papers,  April,  1862. — By  Mr.Dodd,  to  complete  the  Society's 
Sets.  Newcastle  Poll  Books  of  1832,  1835,  1837.  Durham  City  Poll 
Books  of  1761,  1800,  1802,  1813,  1831,  1832.  Durham  City  Addresses, 
&c.,  1813.  Durham  County  Poll  Books,  1761, 1790,  1832  (both  divisions.) 
Addresses  to  Mr.  Burdon.  Addresses,  Poems,  Songs,  &c.,  in  the  Durham 
City  and  County  Elections  of  1 8 0  2 .  The  Elector' s  Scrap  Book,  Durham, 
1832.  Berwick  Rolls  of  Burgesses,  1806,  1821.  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp's 
Sunderland  Tracts,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Four  Newcastle  Tracts, 
viz.  W.  Gr.  Thompson's  Poetical  Address  to  the  Burns'  Club,  1824. 
Reprints  of  the  Scots'  March  from  Barwicke  to  Newcastle,  1644. 
Lines  to  a  Boy  pursuing  a  Butterfly,  1826.  Reprint  of  Chicken's 
Collier's  "Wedding,  1829.  —  By  Mr.  Fenwick.  Eight  of  his  Tracts, 
viz.  Obits  of  Members  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Newcastle,  1857.  Obituary  of  Charles  Newby  Wawn,  Esq.,  1840. 

1  Out  of  chronological  order,  by  accident. 
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Sketch  of  the  Ship-boy  Life  of  John  Eenwick,  E.S.  A.,  1  856.  Genealogy 
of  the  Family  of  Radclyffe,  1850.  Memorial  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh, 
&c.,  1843.  'Cowper's  Rose  Bushes,  1829.  Slogans  of  the  North  of 
England,  1851.  —  By  Mr.  White.  His  Poem,  entitled  the  Tynemouth 
Nun,  1829. 

NEW  MEMBER.  —  Captain  Tho.  Robinson  of  Houghton-le-  Spring. 

THE  TREASURES  or  THE  YATICAN.  Mr.  Macpherson,  an  artist  residing 
at  Rome,  attends  with  a  noble  volume  of  his  splendid  photograms  of  the 
Yatican  and  its  sculptures,  and  expounds  their  subjects. 


MINOR  A  NTiauiTiES.  —  Mr.  JT.  MenneU  has  sent  an  Irish  penny  of 
Joh.D,  and  a  gold  coin  of  one  of  the  Venetian  doges,  for  exhibition.  — 
Dr.  Charlton  states,  that  a  few  days  ago  two  stone  coffins,  containing  the 
bones  of  children,  were  discovered  in  some  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Castle,  and  that  they  will  be  placed,  minus  their  contents, 
in  the  custody  of  the  Society.  He  draws  attention  to  the  jeopardy  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Wall  at  the  foot  of  Benwell  Bank  are 
placed,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  fence  by  which  they  had  been  sur- 
rounded. It  is  stated  that  the  property  in  which  the  ruins  are  situated 
belongs  to  the  Rev.  J.  Blackett  Ord,  and  that  that  gentlemen  will  no 
doubt  take  measures  for  their  preservation,  if  made  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances.  [The  result  justifies  the  expectation.] 


BELLINGHAM  DEEDS. 
EXHIBITED  BY  MB.  EDWARD  MTLBURN. 

11  Apr.  1624.  Rowlande  Milburne  the  younger,  of  the  Yatehouse,  in 
Tindall,  and  Beall  Milburne  his  wife — to  Edward  Milburne,  alias  Sandes 
Eddie,  of  the  Yatehouse,  yeoman— for  181.  6s.  Sd. — 'All  their  landes  att 
the  Yatehouse,  par.  Bellingham— with  all  [inter  alia]  sommeringes  and 
sommering  places,  turfegraftes,  &c. 

21  Apr.  1662.  Bond  to  perform  covenants  in  a  deed  of  sale — from 
John  Milburne  of  Combe,  co.  Nd.,  yeoman — to  Edward  Milburne,  of 
Yatehouse,  yeo. 

12  Jan.  1691  [-2].   Roger  Robson,  of  the  Burn  Grains,  co.  Nd.,  yeo. 
— to  Edward  Milburne  of  High  Green,  in  the  said  co.,  yeo. — Recital  of 
a  release  [lease  exhibited]  bearing  date  the  day  before,  from  Milburne 
to  Robson,  of  his  fourth  part  of  the  messuage,  tenement,  or  farmhold, 
called  the  Dunsteed,  in  the  chappellry  of  Bellingham.     Acknowledg- 
ment of  trusts.     Mortgage  for  35/. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  5  NOVEMBER,  1862. 
John  Hodgson  Hinde.,  Esq.,  F.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS.  —  From  the  Archaeological  Institute.  The  Archaeo- 
logical Journal,  No.  74.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society. 
Their  Proceedings,  No.  37.  —  From  Mr.  Rutland.  The  Cyphering  Book 
of  Ralph  Lambton,  1716,  with  scroll-work  of  great  freedom. 

NORTHTJMBERLAND  PIPE  Music.  —  The  collections  of  the  Society  on 
this  subject,  having  been  handsomely  bound,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Stoke  has  made  another  book  of  further  extracts  from 
Mr.  Batey's  collection,  and  presents  it  to  the  Society. 


MEMBERS.  —  George  Wigtwicht  Rendel,  Esq.,  of  Benwell  Little 
Park,  and  John  Peter  Mulcaster,  Esq.,  of  Benwell. 

MEDIAEVAL  SHOE.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Cr  aster  has  presented  the  Society 
with  the  sole  of  an  huge  shoe,  suitable  to  either  foot,  pronounced  by  a 
shoemaker  to  belong  to  a  female.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Naworth 
Castle  after  the  fire.  Some  merriment  is  created  by  the  alleged  sex,  the 
size  being  so  large,  and  the  iron  studs  so  heavy. 

INCISED  BOCKS.  —  Professor  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  through  Mr. 
Henry  Laing  of  the  same  place,  has  presented  the  Society  with  three 
casts  from  the  concentric  circles  on  the  rocks  of  Argyleshire.  Mr.  Laing 
observes  that  one  of  these  singular  incisions  has  been  found  a  few  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  The  Chairman  remarks  that  this  class  of  antiquities 
has  also  been  recognised  in  Ireland. 

THE  TREASTTEERSHIP.  —  Mr.  Robert  White  is  appointed  Treasurer  pro 
tern,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting.  He  suggests  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  in  safe  custody  the  pocket-books  and  other 
papers  of  Brand,  the  historian,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Wheatley,  whose  family  was  connected  with  that  accomplished 
author. 

PRINTING.  —  Resolved—  That  Miss  Dickson's  Index  to  Yol.  I.  of  the 
quarto  series  of  the  Archseologia  JSliana,  and  Mr.  Dodd's  elaborate 
Catalogue  of  the  Library,  shall  forthwith  be  printed. 

CREEING  TROUGH.  —  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bolam,  of  4,  Bentinck  Terrace, 
has  presented  an  unusually  handsome  stone  mortar  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  stag  and  greyhounds. 

OLD  HOUSES.  —  Mr.  White  suggests  that  photograms  ought  to  be  taken 
of  old  buildings  about  to  be  pulled  down  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
in  order  to  be  preserved  in  the  Society's  collections. 
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ALTAES  TO  ANTENOCITICTJS  DISCOVEEED  AT  CONDEECUM. 
BY  THE  EEV.  J.  C.  BRUCE,  LL.D. 

SOME  important  discoveries  of  Eoman  remains  have  been  recently  made 
at  Benwell  Little  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eendel,  in  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  lying  just  outside  the  eastern  rampart  of  Condercum,  near  its 
south-east  angle.  Near  the  south  wall  two  altars  were  found,  lying  ob- 
liquely, with  their  inscribed  faces  downwards  (as  is  usually  the  case),  and 
in  various  positions  near  the  spot  were  several  large  stones,  portions  of  a 
statue,  and  the  fragment  of  an  inscribed  slab,  which. may  be  afterwards 
alluded  to.  At  the  same  spot  some  burials  seem  to  have  taken  place.  Both 
the  altars  contain  much  that  is  new  to  the  students  of  lapidary  literature. 
The  first  altar  is  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  1 6  inches  wide  in  the  body.  It 
is  formed  of  the  sandstone  of  the  district,  and  is  in  some  places  reddened 
by  fire.  The  decorations  upon  it  are  of  a  highly  ornate  character, 
tastefully  designed  and  skilfully  executed.  The  face  of  the  capital  has 
been  broken  off;  but  a  portion  of  the  face  was  found  close  at  hand. 
The  altar,  which  is  carved  on  all  four  sides,  is  provided  with  a 
focus ;  and  the  volutes  on  each  side  ;of  it  seem  to  have  had  for  their 
modera^bundle  of  the  leaves  of  Indian  corn.  On  the  sides  of  the  capital 
we  have  vine  branches^shaded  with  leaves  and  laden  with  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  mouldings  of  the  base  are  graceful ;  two  of  them  are  of 
the  kind  called  the  "  cable  pattern,"  One  side  of  the  altar  has,  in 
lasso  relievo,  the  sacrificing  knife,  the  other  the  pitcher  for  holding  the 
wine  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice ;  and  on  the  back  is  a  circular  garland. 
The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  altar  is  well  cut,  and  the  letters  are 
of  most'tasteful  form,  but  several  of  them  are  tied  together  after  the 
manner[of  our  modern  diphthongs.  These  tied  letters  are  generally 
understood  to  indicate  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  the  empire. 
The  inscription,  deprived  of  its  complications,  is 

DEO 

ANTENOCITICO 

ET  NVMINIB. 

AVGVSTOE. 

A.EL.  VIBIVS 

>LEG.  XX.  V.  V. 
V.  8.  L.  M. 

which  may  be  read,  in  English  :— 

"  To  the  god  Antenociticus  and  the  deities  of  the  Emperors,"JElms 
Yibius,  a  centurion  of  the  twentieth  legion,  styled  the  Valerian  and 
the  Yictorious,  freely  dedicated  this  altar  in  the  discharge  of  a  vow  to  j 
objects  most  worthy  of  it." 
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The  god  Anienociticm  is  quite  new  to  us.  Prior  to  this  discovery, 
we  had  no  idea  that  any  such  demon  as  he  graced  the  calendar  of  heathen 
Home.  The  other  altar  is  not  nearly  so  ornate  as  the  first.  Neither 
its  design  nor  its  execution  is  good.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  are 
rudely  formed.  It  has  no  focus.  The  inscription  reads  thus : — 

DEO  ANOCTTICO 

IYDICIIS  OPTIMO- 

EVM  MAXIIIOEVM 

QVE  IMPP.  N.  SVB  TIB  [VLP.] 

MAECELLO  COS  TINE- 

IYS  LONGVS  IN  PEAE- 

FECTVBA  EQYITY  .  . 

LATO  CLAYO  EXOEtf  .  . 

TYS  ET  Q,  D. 

which  may  be  translated : — 

"  Tineius  Longus,  holding  office  in  the  praefectship  of  knights,  adorned 
with  the  broad  stripe,  and  quaestor,  dedicated  this  altar  to  Anociticus 
(qu.  Antenociticus)  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  our  most  excellent 
and  most  mighty  emperors  given  under  Vibius  Harcellus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank." 

The  first  thing  that  perplexes  us  in  this  inscription  is  the  similarity  of 
the  name  of  this  god  with  that  on  the  other,  and  yet  they  are  different. 
Probably  the  same  god  is  meant,  and  most  likely  the  first  A  on  this  altar 
is  intended  to  stand  for  ANTE  on  the  other,  though  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  it.  The  expression  Lato  clavo  exornatus  is  new  in  the  altars  of 
the  north  of  England.  It  no  doubt  indicates  that  the  person  possessed 
senatorial  rank.  In  Eich's  Illustrated  Latin  Dictionary  we  have  the 
following  explanation  of  Clavus  Latus  :  —  "  The  broad  stripe ;  an  orna- 
mental band  of  purple  colour,  running  down  the  front  of  a  tunic,  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  immediately  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
right  of  wearing  which  formed  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
Roman  senator,  though  at  a  late  period  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times granted  as  a  favour  to  individuals  of  the  equestrian  order."  Near 
the  south  wall  of  the  building,  the  remains  of  three  skeletons  had  been 
found.  They  evidently  had  not  fallen  in  unawares  or  by  chance,  inas- 
much as  they  were  lying  in  due  order,  pretty  nearly  parallel  to  the  wall 
east  and  west.  Then,  besides  these,  at  the  other  angle,  there  were 
remains  of  urn  burials — fragments  of  charred  bones,  and  fragments  of 
land  shells,  which  I  conjecture  were  those  of  suails. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I  had  this  morning  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  altars. 
One  of  them  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
another  equal  to  it,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  in  Lord  Lonsdale's  Castle, 
in  "Westmoreland.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Bruce  in  his  reading  of  this  altar 
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—  the  first  that  he  described  —  but  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of  Hadrian.  I 
think  that  it  is  too  elegant  for  a  later  period ;  besides  it  mentions  the 
20th  legion.  Now  we  know  that  the  20th  legion  was  in  the  North  in 
time  of  Hadrian,  but  that  afterwards  it  took  up  its  quarters  at  Chester. 
I  consider  the  expression,  Nwminibus  ^Augustorum,  which  induced  Dr. 
Bruce  to  ascribe  the  altar  to  a  period  when  a  plurality  of  emperors  reigned, 
to  refer,  not  simply  to  the  reigning  authority  of  the  time  being,  but  to  the 
Roman  emperors  generally.  I  also  agree  in  the  main  with  Dr.  Bruce  in 
the  reading  of  the  second  altar,  which  is  much  more  inartistically  con- 
structed than  the  other,  and  the  letters  of  which  are  rudely  cut.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  it  is  dedicated  not  only  to  the  local  god, 
but  to  the  judicial  decisions  (Judiciis]  of  the  emperors.  I  think  also, 
that  a  careful  examination  of  the  inscription  will  show  that,  instead  of 
Vibius  Mareellus,  we  should  read  Ulpius  Marcellus.  Now  this  will 
give  us  a  date.  TJlpius  Marcellus  was  an  able  general  who  was  sent 
over  to  Britain  by  Commodus,  to  restore  this  country  to  order,  which 
was  then  in  a  most  disastrous  state.  Unlike  Tineius  Longus,  Ulpius 
Marcellus  was  a  most  modest  man,  and  until  the  discovery  of  this  altar 
not  a  single  inscription  has  been  found  in  Britain  recording  his  name, 
excepting  a  much  mutilated  stone  discovered  at  Chesters.  The  two 
concluding  letters  on  the  altar,  I  have  been  disposed  to  expand  into 
Quinquennalis  Decurio.  —  Dr.  Bruce.  My  opinion  in  the  first  instance 
was  that  Judiciis  should  be  read  as  Mr.  Clayton  has  suggested.  All 
sorts  of  abstract  qualities  were  deified  by  the  Romans ;  still,  on  second 
thoughts,  it  seemed  too  bold  a  thing  to  suppose  that  the  judicial  acumen 
of  the  emperors  should  be  made  a  subject  of  worship ;  it  may  be  so, 
however.  I  have  searched  for  a  precedent,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Mr. 
Clayton's  suggestion  as  to  TJlpius  Marcellus  being  the  person  intended 
is  most  valuable.  As  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  altars  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  one  of  our  best  Roman  antiquaries,  asking  for  his  opinion  upon 
it.  I  had  received  a  reply  to  that  letter  on  my  way  to  the  meeting,  in 
which  Mr.  Smith,  says,  "  I  am  quite  delighted  to  see  such  discoveries. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  puzzled  with  them  much  more.  "Who  the  god 
Antenociticus  was  I  expect  will,  after  all  our  researches,  be  a  question. 
It  may  be  a  typical  name ;  or  it  may  be  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo  or 

the  Sun I  never  before  met  with  the  latus  clavus  in  an 

inscription." 

Some  objects  which  have  been  discovered  during  the  works  are  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Rendel.  Among  them  are  a  fibula,  a  handle  of  a  chest, 
denarii  of  Nero  and  Severus,  and  other  coins  of  Trajan,  Antoninus  Piua 
(head  of  Aurelius  Csesar  on  reverse),  Faustina  Senior  and  Valerian. 
There  are  also  three  coins  of  LaBlianus,  an  usurper  in  Gaul  in  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  His  pieces  are  not  common.  The  shells  are  evidently 
those  of  snails. 

[Subsequent  investigation  has  shown  that  Ulpius,  not  Vihius,  is  the  prenomen  of 
Marcellus.  Besides  the  soldier  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  there  was 
an  eminent  jurist  of  that  name  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.] 
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THE  apocryphal  letter  of  General  Lesley  to  Sir  Thomas  Biddell  "  found 
its  way  first  into  a  Newcastle  newspaper."  So  says  Surtees,  writing 
to  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe  in  1807.  I  am  not  aware  (says  Mr.  James 
Clephanin  a  communication  made  to  the  Society)  that  the  newspaper  " 
referred  to  has  ever  been  named.  If  not,  it  is  now  to  be  identified,  for 
the  first  time,  with  the  Newcastle  Chronicle — in  whose  earliest  volume, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  letter ; 
and  finding  it  to  vary  from  all  the  copies  that  have  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  I  have  thought  that  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  worthy  of 
a  place  in  their  Transactions. 

It  is  a  letter  which  is  constantly  re-appearing  in  print ;  and  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Biddells  of  Gateshead  House" 
(September  19,  1857),  contains  some  particulars  of  its  history  which 
may  now  appropriately  be  revived. 

It  is  not  alluded  to  in  Bourne's  History  of  Newcastle,  which  bears  the 
date  of  1736  on  its  title-page. 

In  1775  it  was  communicated  to  Euddiman's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
by"G.  A."  of  Darlington;  and  it  appeared  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1776,  with  annotations  by  the  owner  of  those  familiar  initials. 

The  letter  was  impeached  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1777. — 
"  Mr.  Urban, — Permit  me,  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine,  to 
desire  the  Editor  of  the  Antiquarian  Repertory  to  authenticate  Sir  John 
Lessley's  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddle,  published  in  the  1 7th  number  of 
that  work.  He  will  be  so  good  as  give  his  authority,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Newcastle  being  besieged  in  1640,  and  Sir  John  Lessley's  being 
Crowner  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  the  same  year,  and  he  will 
oblige — YEEITAS." 

No  mention  of  the  document  is  made  by  Brand  (1789).  He  merely 
states  that  on  Aug.  31,  1640,  "  General  Lesley  pitched  his  camp  on 
Gateshead  Hill,  being  half-a-mile  to  the  south  of  Newcastle. — Sir  Tho- 
mas Riddell,  senior,  knight,  of  Gateshead,  suffered  particularly  by  their 
encampment.  See  Nalson's  Collections,  vol.  i.,  p.  441." 

Surtees,  in  his  letter  of  1807  to  his  friend  Sharpe,  says  of  it : — "  The 
original,  or  what  is  termed  such,  but  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  waggish 
imposture  (perhaps  of  date  not  much  less  ancient  than  the  supposed 
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transaction),  is  now  in  the  hands  of  William  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  of 
Normanby,  Yorkshire  (gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church),  whose 
father  was  once  a  dealer  in  corn,  hops,  &c.,  in  Newcastle,  and  rescued 
said  letter  from  a  parcel  of  waste  paper,  or  the  wrapping  of  a  parcel, 
which  came  to  him  in  the  way  of  business.  He  showed  it  to  an  uncle 
of  mine,  Ambler,  a  lawyer,  Recorder  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  humour,  who  sent  a  copy  to  the  editor  of  a  Newcastle  paper,  and 
bid  Jackson  preserve  it  as  an  inestimable  treasure.  It  appears  to  be 
half  of  a  letter-back,  torn  off;  pale  ink;  no  seal;  strong,  coarse  hand." 

In  1820,  Surtees  gave  a  version  of  the  letter  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Durham,  page  127,  preceding  it  with  the  words  : — 
"  I  much  fear  that  the  following  epistle  from  John  Leslie  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ridel  during  the  leaguer  of  Newcastle  is  not  genuine ;"  and  he  adds 
at  the  foot: — "  The  above  notable  epistle  is  said  to  have  been  found 
amongst  some  old  papers  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Jackson,  hop  mer- 
chant in  Newcastle." 

In  1848,  it  was  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Fairfax  Cor- 
respondence, the  editor  (Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson)  remarking — "  Careful  as 
the  generals  were  to  prevent  any  rapine  upon  the  countrypeople,  yet 
some  of  the  officers  managed  to  effect  a  little  pillage  on  their  own  ac- 
count, either  in  return  for  protection  promised,  or  other  favours.  The 
following  curious  letter,  written  during  the  investment  of  Newcastle, 
affords  an  example  of  this."  And  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that  it  is  "  pre- 
served among  the  MSS.  of  the  Riddell  family." 

As  this  custody  is  what  the  lawyers  would  term  the  "  proper"  one 
for  the  document,  Mr.  Longstaffe,  the  editor,  has  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  the  present  representative  of  the  ancient  race  of  Rid- 
dell, Thomas  Riddell,  Esq.,  of  Felton  Park,  who  has  very  obligingly 
sent  his  copy  of  the  letter  for  the  Society's  inspection.  It  is  on  a  half- 
sheet  of  paper  (water-marked  L  V  Gr.)  of  the  foolscap  size  which  dis- 
placed the  old  pot  for  MS.  purposes.  The  hand  is  one  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  a  feeble  Italian  style.  The  copy  agrees,  save  in  the  spelling, 
with  the  newspaper  reading,  except  that  "  Siller  Tacker"  was  originally 
written  "  Gatherer,"  and  corrected  in  a  hand  of  the  period,  but  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  text,  and  the  word  "  knight"  is  omitted  in 
the  last  clause.  This  codex  is  copied  below  this  article,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Longstaffe  has  also  obtained  from  George  Hutchinson  Swain,  Esq., 
of  Norton  Hall,  for  exhibition,  a  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  "To 
Francis  Forster,  Esqr."  (of  Buston),  his  great-grand  father.  It  is  not  per- 
haps earlier  than  Mr.  Riddell' s,  though  written  in  a  bolder  manner,  and 
differing  from  all  the  other  copies  in  the  greater  coarseness  and  number 
of  the  Scot's  expletives,  and  the  additional  stipulation  for  all  the  cher- 
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ries  of  Sir  Thomas's  garden.  It  is  printed  below,  No.  3  ;  and  the  reader 
•will  understand  that  the  words  within  brackets  are  interlineations,  giving 
the  letter  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  trial  sheet. 

Mr.  Swain  also  wished  to  oblige  the  Society  by  obtaining  a  sight  of 
the  Jackson  copy.  \  Unfortunately  W.  Ward  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  present 
denizen  of  Normanby  Hall,  "  never  met  with  it,  nor  any  memorandum. 
of  it,  among  any  papers  that  have  come  into  his  hands  from  his  elder 
brother,  deceased.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  such  a  relic  may  be  in 
the  house."  After  kindly  promising  a  further  search,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unsuccessful,  he  continues — "  Of  course  the  Mr.  "Wm.  "Ward 
Jackson  means  my  father,  the  date  of  whose  private  journal  does  not, 
however,  reach  back  to  within  eight  or  ten  years  of  that  which  is  assigned 
as  the  period  in  which  the  letter  aforesaid  was  in  his  possession.  I 
should  think  it  not  unlikely  that  my  father  gave  it  away  to  Mr.  Surtees 
of  Mainsforth,  Mr.  Raine  deceased,  or  some  other  antiquary  at  Newcastle 
or  elsewhere." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Surtees  (1852),  the  editor,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rainp 
of  Durham,  observes  (page  14) ; — "  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Ambler  was  the  writer  of  the  letter  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  John 
Lesley  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddell  of  Gateshead  during  the  siege  of  Newcas- 
tle in  1640.  Mr.  Surtees  printed  this  letter  in  his  History  (ii.,  127) — 
fearing,  however,  that  it  was  not  genuine.  The  humour  which  it  dis- 
plays is  of  a  high  order ;  but  there  is  more  than  enough  of  internal 
evidence  to  prove  its  modern  origin." 

Ambler  died  about  the  year  1780 ;  and  it  is  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
of  1764,  that  Mr.  Clephan  finds  the  letter  suspected  by  Dr.  Raine  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  head  of  the  Durham  lawyer.  The  Chronicle  had 
made  its  first  appearance  on  the  24th  of  March;  and  on  the  16th  of 
June,  there  is  this  intimation  to  a  correspondent  :— 

"O^f"  The  original  letter,  written  at  the  siege  of  Newcastle  by  the 
general  of  the  Scots  army,  is  received :  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  gentleman 
who  favoured  us  with  it,  and  the  public  may  expect  it  next  week." 

Next  week,  accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  the  letter  appears, 
taking  the  lead  among  the  "  Literary  Articles  "  of  the  paper ;  and  No. 
2  is  an  exact  copy  of  it,  as  originally  printed  (save  the  substitution  of 
the  short  "  s  "  for  the  long).  The  long  "  s  "  has  partly  given  rise  to  a 
singular  misconception.  One  of  the  variations,  in  Surtees,  is  l<  faw  the 
mons ;  "  and  the  phrase  is  interpreted  to  mean  "  strike  the  bargain ;  " 
but  the  original,  it  will  be  seen,  is  "saw  the  mains,"  and  no  explana-, 
tion  is  needed. 

The  letter  as  it  stands  in  the  Chronicle,  nearly  98  years  ago,  is  termed 
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"  the  original,"  assuming  it  to  be,  as  Surtees  and  Eaine  suggest,  a 
fiction,  and  that  it  had  not  earlier  ' 'found  its  way  "  into  print.  It 
may  chance,  however,  to  turn  up,  at  some  future  day,  on  a  still  older 
page. 

No.  1. 

Sir  John  Lesley's  Letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Riddle  of  Gateshead,  on  the  Seige 
of  Newcastle  by  the  Scotts. 

"  Sir  Thomas, 

"  Between  me  and  G-d,  it  macks  my  Heart  bleed  Bleud  to  see  the 
Wark  gae  thro'  sae  trim  a  Garden  as  yours. 

I  hae  been  twa  Times  wi  my  Cusin  the  General  and  sae  shall  I  sax 
times  mare  afore  the  Wark  gae  that  Gate.  But  gin  aw  this  be  deun, 
Sir  Thomas,  yee  maun  mack  the  twenty  pound  throtty,  and  I  maun  hae 
the  Tag'd  Tailed  Trooper  that  stands  i'  the  Staw,  and  the  little  wee 
trim-gaeing  Thing  that  stands  i'  the  Neuk  o'  the  Haw,  chriping  and 
chirming  at  Neun  Tide  o'  the  Day ;  and  forty  Bows  of  Beer  to  saw  the 
Mains  with  aw.  And  as  I  am  a  Chavelier  of  Fortune,  and  a  Limb  of 
the  House  of  .Eothes  (as  the  muckle  Kist  of  Edingburgh  aid  Kirk  can 
weel  witness  for  these  aught  hundred  Yeare  by  gane)  Nought  shall 
skaithe  your  House  within  or  without  to  the  Yalludome  of  a  Twapenny 
Chicken.  I  am 

Your  humble  Serv*,  JOHN  LESLEY, 

Major  General  and  Captain  ower  Sax  score  and  twa  Men  and  some  mare, 
Crowner  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Murrayland,  Niddisdale,  the 
Merce,  Tividale  and  Fife,  Bailey  of  Kirkaldie,  Governor  of  Burnt  Island 
and  the  Bass,  Laird  of  Libberton  Tilly  and  wholly,  Siller  Tacker 
[interlined,  Gatherer  struck  out]  of  Stirling,  Constable  of  Leith,  and  Sir 
John  Lesley  to  the  Beut  of  aw  That." 

No  2. 
For  the  NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE. 

Sir  JOHN  LESLEY'S  Letter  to  Sir  THOMAS  KIDDLE  of  G-ateshead,  upon  the 
Siege  of  Newcastle  by  the  Scots,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

SIR  THAMAS, 

BEtween  me  and  Gad  it  maks  my  heart  bleed  bleud,  to  see  the  wark 
gae  thro'  sea  trim  a  gairden  as  yours. — I  ha  been  twa  times  wi 
my  cusin  the  general,  and  sae  shall  I  sax  times  mare  afore  the  wark 
gae  that  gate :  But  gin  aw  this  be  doun,  Sir  Thomas,  ye  maun  mack 
the  twenty  punds  throtty,  and  I  maun  hae  the  tagged  tail'd  trouper 
that  stands  in  the  stawe,  and  the  little  wee  trim  gaying  thing  that  stands 
in  the  newk  of  the  haw,  chirping  and  chirming  at  the  newn  tide  of  the 
day,  and  forty  bows  of  beer  to  saw  the  mains  with  awe. 

And  as  I  am  a  chivelier  of  fortin,  and  a  limb  of  the  house  of  Rothes, 
as  the  muckle  main  kist  in  Edinburgh  auld  kirk,  can  well  witness 
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for  these  aught  hundred  years  bygaine,  nought  shall  scaith  your  house 
within  or  without,  to  the  validome  of  a  twa  penny  chicken. 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  LESLEY, 

Major  general,  and  cap  tin  over  sax-score  and  twa  men  and  somemaire, 
crowner  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Marryland,  and  Niddisdale, 
the  Merce,  Tiviotdale,  and  Fife ;  Bailie  of  Kirkadie,  governor  of  Brunt 
Eland  and  the  Bass,  laird  of  Liberton,  Tilly  and  "Whooly,  siller  tacker 
of  Stirling,  constable  of  Leith,  and  Sir  John  Lesley,  knight,  to  the  bute 
of  aw  that. 

No.  3. 

Sr  Jn°  Leslie's  Letter  to  Sr  Tho*  Riddell,  of  Gateshead  House. 
"I  vow  to  God,  Sr  Tho8.,  it  maks  my  very  heart  bleed  blood  to  see 
the  wark  gang  this  gate  thro'  sae  trim  a  garden  [as]  yours.  I've  been 
twa  times  with  my  cousin,  the  General,  and  sae  shall  I  sax  times  mare 
before  the  wark  gang  syke  a  gate,  but,  before  me  and  the  Great  God, 
Sr  Tho'.,  gin  a'  this  be  dune,  you  mun  mak  the  Twenty  pound  thraty, 
and  |_the]  tag'd  Tail  trooper  that  stands  in  the  Stall,  and  the  wea  trim 
ganging  thing  that  stands  in  the  nook  of  the  Hall,  chirping  and  chirm- 
ing  at  the  noon  tide  o'  the  day,  with  a'  the  Sherrys  in  your  Garden  as 
a  present  to  my  Lady — mind  you  prove  that  . . .  .1  Sr  Thomas — [with 
40  Bows  of  Bear  to  saw  the  mains  with  a',]  and,  as  I'm  a  chavalier  of 
fortune,  and  a  limb  of  the  House  of  Eothes,  as  the  muckle  maun  Khest 
in  Edinbro'  auld  Kirk  can  weal  witness  for  this  aught  Hundred  years, 
and  mare  bygane,  the  De'il  Scowp  in  my  gates  gin  ought  skaith  you 
or  your  House,  [within  or  without,]  to  the  valedom  of  twa  penny 
chicken. — I'm  yours— JN°.  LESLIE,  Major  and  Captain-General  of  Sax 
Score  and  two  men,  Governour  of  Roxbro',  Thruslebro',  Muslebro', 
and  Kirkadie;  Crowner  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Teviotdale, 
Nidisdale,  Clidisdale,  and  the  Merse ;  Bailie  of  Burnt  Island,  and  the 
Bass,  Sil'er  taker  of  Stirling,  and  Constable  of  Leith,  and  Sr  Jn°.  Leslie, 
Knight,  to  the  Boot  of  a'  that,  Sir. 
"  To  Francis  Foreter,  Esq." 
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MONTHLY  MEETING,  3  DECEMBER,  1862. 
John  JLodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  V.P.  in  the  Chair. 

DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS. — From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board,  1861.  —  From  the  Archceologicallnstitute.  The  Archaeolo- 
gical Journal,  No.  74.  —  From  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  Their 
Proceedings  and  Papers,  No.  37.  —  From  Mr.  W.  H.  Brockett.  Registers 
of  the  Electors  for  North  Northumberland,  1849-50,  1853-4,  1857-62, 
and  for  South  Northumberland,  1853-5,  1856-8,  1859-62.  —  From  the 
Canadian  Institute.  The  Canadian  Journal,  No.  41. 

SOUTHERN  BRASSES. — Mr.  Edward  Spoor  presents  several  rubbings  by 
his  son,  from  important  monumental  brasses  in  churches  of  Suffolk  and 
Essex,  viz.  Horksley  in  Essex,  and  Stoke  and  Nayland,  co.  Suff. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. — The  papers  relating  to  the  former  meeting  of 
that  learned  body  at  Newcastle,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Castle  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hutton,  are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  local  Secretaries  on 
this  occasion. 
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Dr.  Bruce  produces  rubbings  of  two  altars  recently  found  at  Benwell, 
showing  clearly  that  VLP  was  the  correct  reading  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Clayton.  If  however,  the  Ulpius  Marcellus  had  been  meant,  he  thinks 
that  he  would  have  been  designated  as  Legate,  and  the  stone,  also,  in 
his  opinion,  speaks  of  a  plurality  of  emperors.  But  there  was  a  Jurist 
of  the  name,  the  legal  adviser  of  Antoninus  Pius,  flourishing  during  the 
period  of  the  Divi  Fratres,  Aurelius  and  Verus,  who  were  both  Augusti 
in  the  years  161-169.  There  may  be  some  connection  between  Jurist 
and  the  Judiciis  of  the  inscription.  The  Jurist  seems  distinct  from  the 
soldier  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. — The  Chairman  observes,  that  the  fact 
may  be  as  Dr.  Bruce  states,  but  that  the  subject  admits  of  argument. 

DISCOVERY  OF  AN  ALTAR  AT  CORBRIDGE. — The  Chairman  reads  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Coulson  to  Win.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  of  Beaufront,  announcing  that 
the  digging  at  Corbridge,  under  the  auspices  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  votive  altar  to  the 
god  Vetturius. 
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MR.  HENRY  FRANCE,  JUNIOR,  exhibits  a  deed  dated  30  March,  4  James 
II.,  from  Timothy  Davison  of  Newcastle,  merchant,  to  William  Bayles 
of  the  same  town,  merchant.  It  recites  a  lease  for  39  years  to  Davison 
of  the  6  February  preceding,  from  Henry  Peareth  of  Newcastle,  mer- 
chant, and  Edward  Greene  of  the  same  place,  shipwright,  of  a  yard 
garth  or  parcel  of  ground  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Learn  on, 
merchant,  and  used  for  "a  Rafe  yard  and  laying  of  Raffe  ;"  boundering 
upon  Trinity  Chaire  on  the  east,  and  upon  messuages  in  "a  laine  or 
chaire  called  the  Broad -garth  "  on  the  west ;  also  a  messuage,  burgage, 
or  tenement  "  late  in  the  occupation  or  possession  of  Doctor  John  Pringle, 
and  then  in  the  occupation  of  William  Stote,  sailemaker,"  boundering 
on  Trinity  Chaire  on  the  east,  and  a  messuage  then  in  the  possession  of 
Alexander  Campbell  on  the  south,  and  containing  in  length  13  yards  : 
and  another  messuage  and  stable  in  the  occupations  of  Mr.  Robert  Bower, 
merchant,  William  Blackett,  fitter,  and  Martin  Wilkinson,  waterman, 
containing  in  length  22  yards,  and  adjoining  upon  the  said  Raffeyard  on 
the  south  part  of  the  said  yard,  and  upon  part  of  a  messuage  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  widow,  and  upon  a  messuage  in  the  possession 
of  George  Hankin,  ropemaker,  situate  in  the  said  Broad-garth  on  the 
west ;  all  which  said  premises  are  in  Peacock  Chaire,  near  the  Keyside. 
The  lease  includes  liberty  to  pull  down  the  demised  messuages  other 
than  the  messuage  of  William  Stott,  and  "  digg  the  house  and  ground" 
of  the  premises,  and  to  place  upon  the  ground  and  Boyle  thereof  other 
buildings  and  "  furnaces  and  loyllaries  "  therein.  A  declaration  follows 
that  as  to  one  eighth  part  the  name  of  Davison  was  used  in  trust  for 
Bayles. 
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THE  NAG'S  HEAD  INN,  NEWCASTLE. 
BY  "W.  H.  D.  LONGSTAFFE. 

IT  may  be  well  to  call  attention,  as  a  matter  of  local  record,  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  old  stone  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Butcher 
Bank,  called  the  Nag's  Head  Inn.  Like  many  other  of  the  better  houses 
of  the  Newcastle  burgesses,  it  possessed  good  carvings ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  its  material,  joined  to  a  certain  quaint  and  gloomy 
aspect,  has  given  to  it  a  celebrity  not  altogether  justified.  Traditions, 
which,  when  the  ball  is  set  agoing  by  the  first  inventor,  soon  acquire 
persistency,  have  claimed  the  house  as  the  resting-place  of  a  king,  and 
as  the  mansion  of  mayors,  before  the  use  of  the  residence  in  the  Close. 
Whether  kings  would  sleep  at  this  common  hostelry  is,  perhaps,  question- 
able ;  at  all  events  we  have  the  evidence  of  three  Norwich  travellers  of 
1 634,  that  the  houso  was  already  an  inn,  at  a  time,  be  it  remarked,  not  long 
after  its  erection,  its  architecture  being  of  the  debased  style  which 
characterized  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
writers  identify  it  by  speaking  of  it  as  opposite  to  a  neat  cross,  which 
could  only  be  the  Cail  or  Scale  Cross ;  and  they  were  struck  by  its 
unusual  character,  when  they  breakfasted  and  took  horse  at  it.  The 
host  was  a  Mr.  Leonard  Carr,  who,  or  a  successor  of  the  same  name, 
although  he  was  never  Mayor,  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  conse- 
quence, and  to  have  fallen  into  grief  by  his  loyalty.  The  articles  against 
him  may  be  seen  in-  Bourne ;  and  he  still  lives  in  Newcastle  by  the  (now 
sorely  reduced)  charity  which,  in  1658,  he  charged  upon  this,  his 
capital  messuage,  in  the  Butchers'  Bank,  other  three  houses  on  the  east 
of  it,  and  the  house  on  the  west  of  it.  Judging  from  Mr.  Hinde's  able 
paper  on  the  Old  Inns  of  Newcastle,  the  Nag's  Head  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  much  in  repute  at  the  commencement  of  last  century ;  but 
I  am  told  that,  not  many  years  ago,  it  had  resumed  some  portion  of  its 
older  consequence.  The  tour  of  1634  has  twice  been  printed ;  but  per- 
haps a  portion  of  it  may,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  be  reproduced 
with  advantage.  "Thetowne  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  and  fayre 
built  wall,  with  many  towers  thereon.  It  hath  7  gates,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mayor  (Mr.  Cole),  then  fat  and  rich,  vested  in  a  sack  of  sattin, 
and  12  aldermen.  The  last  Mayor,  (Sir  Lionel  Maddison),  and  now 
recorder  (Sir  Thos.  Riddel)  did  both  endure  knighthood  [whereby  their 
pockets  would  be  considerably  lightened]  in  his  Majestie' slate  progresse. 
Then  did  we  take  a  view  of  the  Market-place,  the  Towne  Hall,  the 
neat  crosse,  over  against  which  almost  is  a  stately  princelike  freestone 
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inn  (Mr.  Leonard  Car's),  in  which  we  tasted  a  cup  of  good  wine.  Then, 
taking  a  view  of  the  four  churches  in  the  towne,  and  breaking  our  fast 
in  that  fayre  inne,  we  hastened  to  take  horse,  and  now  are  we  ready  to 
take  our  leaves  of  the  progresse  way,  having  no  stomaches  for  Tweed  nor 
those  inhabitants."  If  it  be  thought  that  James  or  Charles  might  pre- 
fer the  wannest  welcome — that  of  an  inn — then  four  progresses  may 
appear  to  admit  of  claims  for  a  visit  to  the  Nag's  Head,  viz.,  that  of  1603, 
when  James,  on  his  entrance  to  England,  stayed  three  days  here,  and  so 
transported  the  inhabitants  that  they  bore  all  the  charges  of  his  house- 
hold ;  that  of  1617,  when  the  King  revisited  his  native  land;  that  of 
1633,  when,  on  their  journey  to  Scotland,  Charles,  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Laud  and  many  nobles,  were  all  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and 
town,  and  also  returned  this  way;  and  that  of  1639,  when  in  his  march 
against  the  Covenanters,  the  same  unfortunate  monarch  was  magnificently 
entertained,  and  stayed  here  twelve  days.  In  the  progress  of  1603,  how- 
ever, we  have  it  in  evidence  that  James  was  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Sir  George  Selby,  "the  King's  host."  As  to  1617,  I  have  no  means, 
in  the  libraries  of  Newcastle,  of  consulting  the  well-known  book  of 
Nichols  on  the  Royal  Progresses,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  at  present 
throw  further  light  on  the  interesting  tradition,  which,  however,  will 
not  prevent  the  house  from  giving  way  to  a  more  useful  purpose  than 
that  of  a  decayed  tavern,  or  that  of  holding  the  "  wise  fools  "  of  British 
history. 


THE  NEW  PERCY  SEAT.. 

On  a  more  strict  examination  of  Mr.  Grecnwell's  seal,  described  on  a  former  page  of  this  volume, 
the  supporters  appear  to  be  two  lions. 
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Monthly  Meetings  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  month,  at  the  Castle  of  Newcastle- 
ujKHi-Tvne.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at  7  o'clock. 

Communications  for  the  Archgcologia  -ZEliana  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  W.  II.  D. 
LONGSTAPFE,  ESQ.,  3,  Havens  worth  Terrace,  Gateshead. 


